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HE  Earl  reached  Edinburgh,  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  in  those 
days  an  Edinburgh  winter  was  a  very 
gay  season.  That  brilliant  society,  which 
has  now  become  a  matter  of  tradition, 
was  then  in  its  zenith.  Those  renowned 
supper-parties,  where  great  wits,  learned 
philosophers,  and  clever  and  beautiful 
women,  met  together,  a  most  enjoy- 
able company,  were  going  on  almost 
every  night,  and  drawing  into  their 
various  small  circles  everything  that  was 
most  attractive   in   the   larger   circle   outside. 
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Lord  Cairnforth  was  a  long  time  before 
lie  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  in  like- 
wise ;  but  the  business  which  detained 
him  in  Edinburgh  grew  more  and  more 
tedious :  he  found  difficulties  arise  on 
every  hand,  and  yet  he  was  determined 
not  to  leave  until  he  had  done  all  he 
wanted  to  do.  Not  only  in  money,  but 
by  personal  influence,  which  now  that  he 
tried  to  use  it,  he  found  was  considerable, 
he  furthered,  in  many  ways,  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Menteith's  sons.  The  widow,  too,  a 
gentle,  helpless  woman,  soon  discovered 
where  to  come  to,  on  all  occasions,  for 
counsel  and  aid.  Never  had  the  Earl  led 
such  a  busy  life  —  or  one  more  active,  as 
far   as   his   capabilities   allowed. 

Still,   now   and   then    time   hung   on    his 
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hands,  and  he  felt  a  great  lack  of  com- 
panionship ;  until,  by  degrees,  his  name 
and  a  good  deal  of  his  history  got  noised 
abroad,  and  he  was  perfectly  inundated  with 
acquaintances.  Of  course,  he  had  it  at  his 
own  option  how  much  or  how  little  he 
went  out  into  the  world.  Every  advantage 
that  rank-  or  fortune  could  give,  was  his 
already ;  but  he  had  another  possession 
still  —  his  own  as  much  here  as  in  the 
solitudes  of  Cairnforth,  the  art  of  making 
himself  "weel  likit."  The  mob  of  ''good 
society,"  which  is  no  better  than  any  other 
mob,  will  run  after  money,  position,  talent, 
beauty,  for  a  time  ;  but  it  requires  a 
quality  higher  and  deeper  than  these,  and 
distinct  from  them  all,  to  produce  lasting 
popularity. 
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This  the  Earl  had.  In  spite  of  his 
infirmities  he  possessed  the  rare  power  of 
winning  love,  of  making  people  love  him 
for  his  own  sake.  At  first,  of  course,  his 
society  was  sought  from  mere  curiosity,  or 
even  through  meaner  motives;  but  gradually, 
like   the   good   clergyman   with   whom 

"Fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray," 

those  who  visited  him  to  stare  at,  or  pity 
a  fellow- creature  so  afflicted,  remained,  at- 
tracted by  his  gentleness,  his  patience,  his 
wonderful  unselfishness.  And  some  few,  of 
nobler  mind,  saw  in  him  the  grandest  and 
most  religious  spectacle  that  men  can  look 
upon,  a  human  soul  which  has  not  suffered 
itself  to   be   conquered   by   adversity. 

Yery     soon,     the     Earl     gathered    round 
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him,  besides  acquaintances,  a  knot  of  real 
friends,  affectionate  and  true,  who,  in  the 
charm  of  his  cultivated  mind  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  good  heart,  found 
ample  amends  for  everything  that  nature 
had  denied  him,  —  the  loss  of  which 
he  bore  so  cheerfully  and  uncomplain- 
ingly. 

By-and-bye,  induced  by  these,  the 
excellent  people  whom,  as  by  mesmeric  at- 
traction, goodness  soon  draws  to  itself,  he 
began  to  go  out  a  little  into  society.  It 
could  be  done  ;  with  some  personal 
difficulty  and  pain,  and  some  slight 
trouble  to  his  friends,  which  last  was  for 
a  long  time  his  chief  objection.  For  a 
merciful  familiarity  with  his  own  afflic- 
tion    had     been     brought     about    by     time, 
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and  by  the  fact  that  he  had  never  known 
any  other  sort  of  existence,  and  only,  as 
a  blind  person  guesses  at  colours,  could 
speculate  upon  how  it  must  feel  to  move 
about  freely,  to  walk  and  run.  He  had 
also  lost  much  of  his  early  shyness, 
and  ceased  to  feel  any  actual  dread  of 
being  looked  at.  His  chief  difficulty  was 
the  practical  one  of  locomotion,  and  this 
for  him  was  solved  much  easier  than 
if  he  had  been  a  man  of  limited  means. 
By  some  expenditure  of  money,  and  by  a  - 
good  deal  of  ingenious  contrivance,  he 
managed  to  be  taken  about  as  easily  in 
Edinburgh  as  at  Cairnforth :  was  present 
at  church  and  law-court,  theatre  and  con- 
cert-room, and  at  many  a  pleasant  reunion 
of  pleasant   people   everywhere. 
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For  in  his  heart  Lord  Cairnforth  rather 
liked  society.  To  hirn,  whose  external  re- 
sources were  so  limited,  who  could  in  truth 
do  nothing  for  his  own  amusement  but  read, 
social  enjoyments  were  very  valuable.  He 
took  pleasure  in  watching  the  encounter  of 
keen  wits,  the  talk  of  clever  conversation- 
alists. His  own  talent  in  that  line  was 
not  small,  though  he  seldom  used  it  in  large 
circles;  but  with  two  or  three  only  about 
him,  the  treasures  of  his  well-stored  mind 
came  out  often  very  brilliantly.  Then  he 
was  so  alive  to  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
world  outside,  and  took  as  keen  an  interest 
in  politics,  social  ethics,  and  schemes  of 
philanthropy,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  like 
other  men,  instead  of  being  condemned  (or 
exalted  —  which    shall    we    say?      Dis   aliter 
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visum)    to    a    destiny    of    such     solemn    and 
awful    isolation. 

Yet  lie  never  put  forward  his  affliction, 
so  as  to  make  it  painful  to  those  around 
him.  Many,  in  the  generation  now  nearly 
passed  away,  long  and  tenderly  remembered 
the  little  figure,  placed  motionless  in  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  —  all  clever  men 
and  charming  women  —  yet  of  whose  notice 
the  cleverest  and  most  charming  were  always 
proud.  Not  because  he  was  an  Earl,  — 
nobility  were  plentiful  enough  at  Edinburgh 
then,  —  but  because  he  was  himself.  It  was 
a  pleasure  just  to  sit  beside  him,  and  to  , 
meet  his  pleasantness  with  cheerful  chat, 
gay   banter,    or   affectionate   earnestness. 

For    everybody    loved   him.      Women,    of 
course,  did;  they  could  not  help  it:  but  men 
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were  drawn  to  him  likewise,  with  the  sort 
of  reverential  tenderness  that  they  would  feel 
towards  a  suffering  child  or  woman  —  and 
something  more  —  intense  respect.  His  high 
sense  of  honour,  his  true  manliness,  attracted 
the  best  of  all  the  notabilities  then  consti- 
tutino-  that  brilliant  set;  and  there  was  not 
one  of  them  worth  having  for  a  friend  at 
all,  who  was  not,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
the    friend   of  the   Earl   of   Cairnforth. 

But  there  was  another  side  of  his 
Edinburgh  life  which  did  not  appear  till 
long  after  he  had  quitted  Modern  Athens 
for  ever  —  nor  even  then  fully :  not  until  he 
had  passed  quite  away  from  the  comments 
of  this  mortal  world.  Then,  many  a  strug- 
gling author,  or  worn-out  professional  man, 
to   whom    life   was   all   up-hill,    or   to   whom 
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sudden  misfortune  had  made  the  handful  of 
" siller"  a  matter  of  absolute  salvation  to 
both  body  and  soul  —  scores  of  such  as  these 
afterwards  recalled  hours  or  half-hours  spent 
in  the  cosy  study  in  Charlotte  Square,  be- 
side the  little  figure  in  its  chair  —  out- 
wardly capable  of  so  little,  yet  endowed  with 
both  the  power  and  will  to  do  so  much. 
Doing  it  so  generously,  too,  and  withal  so 
delicately,  that  the  most  sensitive  went  away 
with  their  pride  unwounded,  and  the  most 
hardened  and  irreligious  were  softened  by  it 
into  thankfulness  to  One  higher  than  their 
earthly  benefactor,  —  who  was  only  the 
medium  through  whom  the  blessings  came. 
These  were  accidental  offices,  inter- 
mingled with  the  principal  duty  which 
the    Earl    had    undertaken,     and    which    he 
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carried  out  with  unremitting  diligence  — 
the  care  of  his  old  friend's  children. 
He  placed  some  at  school,  and  others 
at  college ;  those  who  were  already  afloat 
in  the  world  he  aided  with  money  and 
influence  —  an  Earl's  name  was  so  very 
influential,  as,  with  an  amused  smile,  he 
occasionally   discovered. 

But,  busy  as  his  new  life  was,  he  never 
forgot  his  old  life  and  his  old  friends. 
He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  persuasions 
to  take  up  his  permanent  abode,  accord- 
ing as  his  rank  and  fortune  warranted, 
in  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  unhappy 
there  —  he  had  plenty  to  do  and  to 
enjoy  :  —  but  his  heart  was  in  quiet 
Cairnforth.  Several  times,  troublesome, 
and    even    painful,    as    the    act    of   penman- 
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ship  was  to  him,  he  sent  a  few  lines  to 
the  Manse.  But  it  happened  to  be  a 
very  severe  winter,  which  made  postal 
communication  difficult.  Besides,  in  those 
days  people  neither  wrote  nor  expected 
letters  very  often.  During  the  three 
months  that  Lord  Cairnforth  remained  in 
Edinburgh  he  only  received  two  epistles 
from  Mr.  Cardross,  and  those  were  in 
prolix  and  Johnsonian  style,  on  literary 
topics,  and  concerning  the  great  and 
learned,  with  whom  the  poor  learned 
country  minister  had  all  his  life  longed 
to   mix,   but    had   never  been   able. 

Helen,  who  had  scarcely  penned 
a  dozen  letters  in  her  life,  wrote  to 
him  once  only,  in  reply  to  one  of  his : 
telling    him    she    was    doing    everything   as 
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she  thought  he  would  best  like,  —  that 
Captain  Bruce  had  assisted  her  and  her 
father  in  many  ways,  so  far  as  his  health 
allowed,  but  he  was  very  delicate  still, 
and  talked  of  going  abroad,  to  the  south 
of  France  probably,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Captain  himself  never  wrote  one 
single   line. 

At  first  the  Earl  was  a  little  surprised 
at  this :  however,  it  was  not  his  habit 
easily  to  take  offence  at  his  friends.  He 
was  quite  without  that  morbid  self-esteem 
which  is  always  imagining  affronts  or 
injuries.  If  people  liked  him,  he  was 
glad  —  if  they  showed  it,  he  believed 
them,  and  rested  in  their  affection  with 
the  simple  faith  of  a  child.  But  if  they 
seemed   to    neglect   him,    he   still   was   ready 
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to  conclude  the  slight  was  accidental ;  and 
he  rarely  grieved  over  it.  Mere  acquaint- 
ances had  not  the  power  to  touch  his  heart. 
And  this  gentle  heart,  which,  liking  many, 
loved  but  few,  none  whom  he  loved  ever 
could   really   offend.       He 

"  Grappled  them  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel," 

and  believed  in  them  to  the  last  extremity 
of  faith   that   was    possible. 

So,  whether  Captain  Bruce  came  under 
the  latter  category  or  the  former,  his 
conduct  was  passed  over,  waiting  for 
future  explanation  when  Lord  Cairnforth 
returned  home  ;  as  now,  every  day,  he 
was    wearying    to   do. 

"But  I  will  be  back  again  in 
pleasant    Edinburgh    next    winter,"    said    he, 
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to  one  of  his  new  friends,  who  had  helped 
to  make  his  stay  pleasant,  and  was  sorely 
regretting  his  departure.  "  And  I  shall 
bring  with  me  some  yery  old  friends  of 
mine,  who  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  shall 
myself." 

And  he  planned,  and  eyen  made  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  for  a  house  to  be 
taken,  and  an  establishment  formed,  where 
the  minister,  Helen,  and  indeed  all  the 
Cardross  family  if  they  chose,  might  find 
a  hospitable  home  for  the  ensuing  winter 
season. 

"  And  how  they  will  like  it  !  "  said 
he,  in  talking  it  oyer  with  Malcolm  one 
day.  "  How  the  minister  will  bury  him- 
self in  old  libraries,  and  Miss  Cardross 
will  admire  the    grand   shops   and   the   beau- 

VOL.    II.  c 
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tiful  views !  And  how  the  boys  will  go 
skating  on  Dunsappie  Loch,  and  golfing  over 
Bruntsfielcl  Links !  Oh,  we  '11  make  them 
all  so  happy !  "  added  he  —  with  pleasure 
shining  in  those  contented  eyes,  which  drew 
half  their  light  from  the  joy  that  they  saw, 
and  caused  to  shine,  in  the  eyes  around  him. 

It  was  after  many  days  of  fatiguing 
travel  that  Lord  Cairnforth  reached  the 
ferry,    opposite    Cairnforth. 

There  the  Castle  stood,  just  as  he  had 
left  it,  its  white  front  gleaming  against  the 
black  woods  —  then  yellow  and  brown  with 
autumn  —  but  now  only  black,  or  with 
a  faint  umber  shadow  running  through 
them,  preparatory  to  the  green  of  spring. 
Between,  lay  the  beautiful  loch  —  looking 
ten     times     more     beautiful     than     ever     to 
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eyes  which  had  not  seen  it  for  many 
long  months.  How  it  danced  and  dimpled 
—  as  it  had  done  before  the  squall  in 
which  the  Earl's  father  was  drowned,  and 
as  it  would  do,  many  a  time  again,  after 
the  fashion  of  these  lovely,  deceitful 
lochs,  —  and  of  many  other  things  in  this 
world. 

"  Oh,  Malcolm,  it 's  good  to  be  at 
home !  "  said  the  Earl,  as  he  gazed  fondly 
at  his  white  Castle -walls,  at  the  ivy- 
covered  kirk,  and  the  gable  end  of 
the  Manse.  He  had  been  happy  in 
Edinburgh,  but  it  was  far  sweeter  to 
come  back  to  the  dear  old  friends  that 
loved  him.  He  seemed  as  if  he  had 
never  before  felt  how  dear  they  were, 
and   how   indispensable   to   his   happiness. 
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"You  are  quite  sure,  Malcolm,  that 
nobody  knows  we  are  coming  ?  I  wished 
to  go  down  at  once  to  the  Manse,  and 
surprise   them   all." 

"  Ye  '11  easy  do  that,  my  Lord,  for 
there 's  naebody  in  sight  but  Sandy 
the  ferryman,  wha  little  kens  it's  the 
Earl  himsel   he's   keepit    waiting    sae   lang." 

"  And  how 's  a'  wi'  ye,  Sandy  ? "  said 
Lord  Cairnforth,  cheerily  —  when  the  old 
man  was  rowing  him  across.  "  All  well 
at  home  —  at  the  Castle  —  the  Manse,  and 
the   clachan  ?  " 

"  Ou  ay,  my  Lord.  Except  maybe  the 
minister.  He's  no  weel.  He's  missing 
Miss    Helen   sair." 

"  Missing  Miss  Helen ! "  echoed  the 
Earl,    turning    pale. 
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"  Ay,  ray  Lord.  She  gaed  awa ;  —  it's 
just  twa  days  sin  syne.  She  was  sair 
vexed  to  leave  Cairnforth,  and  the 
minister." 

"  Leave    her    father  ?  " 

"A  man  maun  leave  father  and  mither 
and  cleave  unto  his  wife  —  the  Scrip- 
ture says  it.  And  a  woman  maun  just 
do  the  like  for  her  man,  ye  ken. 
Miss  Helen  's  awa  to  France,  or  some 
sic  place,  wi'  her  husband,  Captain 
Bruce." 

The  Earl  was  sitting  in  the  stern 
of  the  ferry-boat,  alone;  no  one  being 
near  him  but  Sandy,  and  Malcobn, 
who  had  taken  the  second  oar.  To 
old  Sandy's  communication  he  replied  not 
a     word  —  asked     not     a     single      question 
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more  —  and  was  lifted  out  at  the  end 
of  the  five-minutes'  passage  just  as  usual. 
But  the  two  men,  though  they  also  said 
nothing,  remembered  the  expression  of 
his    face    to    their    dying    day. 

"  Take  me  home,  Malcolm ;  I  will  go 
to  the  Manse  another  time.  Carry  me 
in   your   arms  —  the    quickest    way." 

Malcolm  lifted  his  master,  and  carried 
him,  just  as  in  the  days  when  the  Earl 
was  a  child,  through  the  pleasant  woods 
of   Cairnforth,    up   to   the    Castle- door. 

Nobody  had  expected  them ;  and  there 
was    nothing    ready. 

"It's  no  matter,— no  matter,"  feebly 
said  the  Earl,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
placed  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire  in  the 
housekeeper's   room.       There   he   sat   passive. 
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"  Will  I  bring  the  minister  ? "  whis- 
pered Malcolm,  respectfully.  "  Maybe  ye 
wad   like   to    see   him,    my    Lord !  " 

"No,    no." 

"  His  lordship's  no  weel  pleased,"  said 
the  housekeeper  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  when 
the  Earl  leant  his  head  back,  and 
seemed  to  be  sleeping.  "  Is  it  about 
the  Captain's  marriage  ?  Did  he  no 
ken  ?  " 

"Ne'er   a    word    o't.' 

"  That  was  great  lack  o'  respect  on 
the  part  o'  Captain  Bruce,  and  he  sic  a 
pleasant  young  man ;  and  Miss  Helen,  too. 
Miss  Helen  tauld  me  her  ain  sel  that 
the  Earl  was  greatly  set  upon  her  mar- 
riage, for  the  Captain  gaed  to  Edinburgh, 
just    to    tell    him    o't.       And   he   wrote   her 
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word  that  his  lordship  wished  him  no  to 
bide  a  single  day,  but  to  marry  Miss 
Helen  and  tak  her  awa.  She  'd  never 
hae  done  it  —  in  my  opinion,  but  for  that. 
For  the  Captain  was  at  her  ilka  day  an' 
a'  day  lang,  looking  like  a  ghaist,  and 
tellin'  her  he  couldna  live  without  her, 
—  and  she's  a  tender  heart,  Miss  Helen  — 
and  she  was  awfu'  vexed  for  him,  ye  ken. 
For  sure,  Malcolm,  the  Captain  did  seem 
almost   like   deein'." 

"  Deein'  !  "  cried  Malcolm,  contempt- 
uously, and  then  stopped.  For  while  they 
were  talking  the  Earl's  eyes  had  opened 
wide  and  fixed  with  a  strange,  sad,  terrified 
look   upon  vacancy. 

He  remembered  it  all  now  —  the  last 
night    he     had     spent     at     Cairnforth    with 
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his  cousin  —  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  them  —  the  questions  asked,  which, 
from  his  not  answering,  might  have 
enabled  the  Captain  to  guess  at  the 
probable  disposal  of  his  property.  He 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  Captain  Bruce  had  married  Helen 
with  the  same  motive  which  must  have 
induced  his  appearance  at  the  Castle,  and 
his  eager  and  successful  efforts  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  there  —  namely,  money  ; 
that  the  fortune  which  he  had  him- 
self missed  might  accrue  to  him 
through  his  union  with  Lord  Cairnforth's 
heiress. 

How  had  he  possibly  accomplished  this  ? 
How  had  he  succeeded  in  making  good, 
innocent,    simple  Helen   love   him  —  for   that 
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she  would  never  have  married  without 
love,  the  Earl  well  knew  ?  By  what 
persuasions,  entreaties,  or  lies  —  the  house- 
keeper's story  involved  some  evident  lies 
—  he  had  attained  his  end,  remained,  and 
must  ever  remain,  among  the  mysteries  of 
the  many  mysterious  marriages  which  take 
place   every   day. 

And  it  was  all  over  —  she  was 
married,  and  gone  away.  Doubtless  the 
Captain  had  taken  his  precautions  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  hindrance.  That  it  was 
a  safe  marriage  legally,  even  though  so 
little  was  known  of  the  bridegroom's  ante- 
cedent life,  seemed  more  than  probables- 
certain  ;  seeing  that  the  chief  object  he 
would  have  in  this  marriage  was  its 
legality  ;    to    assure    himself  thereby   of  the 
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property  which  would  fall  to  Helen  in 
the  event  of  the  Earl's  decease.  That 
he  loved  Helen  for  herself  —  or  was 
capable  of  loving  her  or  any  woman,  in 
the  one  noble,  true  way  —  the  largest  limit 
of  charitable  interpretation  could  hardly 
suppose   possible. 

Still  she  had '  loved  him  —  she  must 
have  done  so  —  with  that  strange,  sudden 
idealisation  of  love  which  sometimes 
seizes  upon  a  woman  who  has  reached 
—  more  than  reached  —  mature  woman- 
hood, and  never  experienced  the  passion. 
And  she  had  married  him,  and  gone 
away  with  him  —  left,  for  his  sake, 
father,  brothers,  friends  —  her  one  special 
friend,  who  was  now  nothing  to  her  — 
nothing  ! 
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Whatever  emotions  the  Earl  felt  —  and 
it  would  be  almost  sacrilegious  to  intrude 
upon  them,  or  to  venture  on  any  idle 
speculation  concerning  them  —  one  thing 
was  clear  ;  in  losing  Helen,  the  light 
of  his  eyes,  the  delight  of  his  life, 
was    gone. 

He  sat  in  his  chair  —  quite  still ;  as 
indeed  he  always  was  —  but  now  it  was  a 
deathlike  quietness,  without  the  least  sign 
of  that  wonderful  mobility  of  feature  and 
cheerfulness  of  voice  and  manner  which 
made  people  so  soon  grow  used  to  his 
infirmity  —  sat  until  his  room  was  prepared. 
Then  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to 
his  bed ;  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  refused  to  leave  —  for  several 
days. 
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Not  that  he  was  ill  —  he  declined  any 
medical  help,  and  declared  that  he  was 
only  "  weary,  weary  "  —  at  which,  after  his 
long  journey,  no  one  was  surprised. 
He  refused  to  see  anybody,  even  Mr. 
Cardross,  and  would  suffer  no  one  beside 
him  but  his  old  nurse,  Mrs.  Campbell, 
whom  he  seemed  to  cling  to  as  when  he 
was  a  little  child.  For  hours  she  sat  by 
his  bed,  watching  him,  but  scarcely  speak- 
ing a  word ;  and  for  hours  he  lay,  his  eyes 
wide  open,  but  with  that  blank  expression 
in  them  which  Mrs.  Campbell  had  first 
noticed  when  he  sat  by  the  housekeeper's 
fire. 

"  My  bairn,  my  bairn !  "  was  all  she 
said  —  for  she  was  a  very  simple  woman 
—  but    she    loved  him.       And  somehow,  her 
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love  comforted  him.  "  Ye  maun  live,  ye 
maun  live.  Maybe  they  '11  need  ye  yet," 
sobbed  she,  without  explaining  —  perhaps 
without  knowing  —  who  "  they  "  meant. 
But  she  knew  enough  of  her  "  bairn "  to 
know  that  if  anything  would  rouse  him  it 
was   the   thought   of  other   folk. 

"Do  you  think  so,  nurse?  Do  you 
think  I  can  be  of  any  good  to  any 
creature    in    this    world?" 

"  Ay,  ye  can,  ye  can,  my  Lord  —  ye  'd 
be  awfully  missed  gin  ye  were  to  dee." 

"  Then  I'll  no  dee,"  —  faintly  smiling, 
and  using  the  familiar  speech  of  his 
childhood.  "Call  Malcolm.  I'll  try  to 
rise.  And,  nurse,  if  you  would  have  the 
carriage  ordered  —  the  pony  carriage  —  I 
will    drive     down     to     the    Manse    and     see 
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how  3Ir.  Cardross   is.        He  must    be    rather 
dull,    without   his   daughter.'' 

The  Earl  did  not  —  and  it  was  long 
before  he  did  —  call  her  by  her  name. 
But  after  that  day  he  always  spoke  of 
her  as  usual,  to  everybody.  And  from 
that  hour  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
went  about  his  customary  work,  in  his 
customary  manner  ;  taking  up  all  his 
duties  as  if  he  had  never  left  them, 
and  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  life  —  the 
strange,  peaceful,  and  yet  busy  life  led  by 
the    solitarv   master   of   Cairnforth. 
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T  happened  that,  both  this  day  and 
the  day  following,  Mr.  Cardross 
was  absent  on  one  of  his  customary  house- 
to-house  visitings  in  remote  corners  of  his 
parish.  So  the  Earl,  before  meeting 
Helen's  father,  had  time  to  hear  from 
other  sources  all  particulars  about  her 
marriage;  at  least  all  that  were  known  to 
the  little  world  of  Cairnforth. 

The  minister  himself  had  scarcely  more 
to  communicate,  except  the  fact,  of  which 
he  seemed  perfectly  certain,  that  her 
absence  would  not  exceed  six  months,  when 
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Captain  Bruce  had  faithfully  promised  to 
come  back  and  live  upon  his  half-pay  in 
the  little  peninsula.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Card- 
ross  was  confident  his  "  dear  lassie "  would 
never  have  left  her  father  for  any  man 
alive. 

It  was  a  marriage,  externally,  both 
natural  and  suitable,  the  young  couple 
being  of  equal  age  and  circumstances, 
and  withal  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
one  another ;  for  it  appeared  the  Captain 
had  begun  daily  visits  to  the  Manse 
from  the  very  day  of  Lord  Cairnforth's 
departure. 

"  And  he  always  spoke  so  warmly  of 
you,  expressed  such  gratitude  towards  you, 
such  admiration  of  you :  I  think  it  was 
that     which     won     Helen's      heart.        And 
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when  he  did  ask  her  to  marry  him, 
she  would  not  accept  him  for  a  good 
while,  not  till  after  he  had  seen  you  in 
Edinburgh.'' 

"  Seen  me  in  Edinburgh  ! "  repeated  the 
Earl,  amazed ;  and  then  suddenly  stopped 
himself.  It  was  necessary  for  Helen's 
sake,  for  everybody's  sake,  to  be  cautious 
over  every  word  he  said :  to  arrive  at  full 
confirmation  of  his  suspicions,  before  he 
put  into  the  poor  father's  heart  one  doubt 
that  Helen's  marriage  was  not  as  happy 
or  as  honourable  as  the  minister  evidently 
believed   it   to   be. 

"  He  told  us  you  seemed  so  well," 
continued  Mr.  Cardross ;  "that  you  were 
in  the  very  whirl  of  Edinburgh  society, 
and   delighted   in   it ;    that   you   had   said  to 
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him  that  nothing  could  be  more  to  your 
mind  than  this  marriage,  and  that  if  it 
could  be  carried  out  without  waiting  for 
your  return,  which  was  so  very  uncertain, 
you  would  be  all  the  happier.  Was  not 
that   true?" 

"No,"   said   the  Earl. 

"  You  wish  she  had  waited  till  your 
return  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  minister  looked  sorry ;  but  still  he 
evidently  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that   aught   was   amiss. 

"  You  must  forgive  my  girl,"  said  he. 
"  She  meant  no  disrespect  to  her  dear 
old  friend ;  but  messages  are  so  easily 
misconstrued.  And  then,  you  see,  a  lover's 
impatience  must  be  considered.       We    must 
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excuse  Captain  Bruce,  I  think.  No  won- 
der  he   was   eager   to   get   our   Helen." 

And  the  old  man  smiled,  rather  sadly, 
and  looked  wistfully  round  the  Manse 
parlour,  whence  the  familiar  presence  had 
gone,  and  yet  seemed  lingering  still  —  in 
her  flower- stand,  her  little  table,  her  work- 
basket  ;  for  Mr.  Cardross  would  not  have 
a  single  article  moved.  "She  will  like  to 
see  them  all  when  she  comes  back  again/ ' 
said   he. 

"  And  you  —  were  you  quite  satisfied 
with  the  marriage  ?  "  asked  the  Earl, 
making  his  question  and  the  tone  of  it 
as  commonplace  and  cautious  as  he 
could. 

"  Why  not  ?  Helen  loved  him ;  and  I 
loved    Helen.       Besides,    my    own     married 
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life  was  so  happy:  God  forbid  I  should 
grudge  any  happiness  to  my  children !  I 
knew  nothing  but  good  of  the  lad ;  and 
you  liked  him,  too :  Helen  told  me  you 
had  specially  charged  her,  if  ever  she 
had   an   opportunity,    to   be   kind   to   him." 

Lord   Cairnforth  almost   groaned. 

"  Captain  Bruce  declared  you  must 
have  said  it  because  you  knew  of 
his  attachment,  which  he  had  not 
had  courage  to  express  before,  but  had 
rather  appeared  to  slight  her,  to  hide 
his  real  feelings,  until  he  was  assured 
of  your  consent." 

The  Earl  listened,  utterly  struck  dumb. 
The  lies  were  so  plausible,  so  systematic, 
so  ingeniously  fitted  together,  that  he 
could     almost     have     deluded     himself    into 
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supposing  them  truth.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  they  had  deluded  simple  Helen,  and  her 
even   simpler   and   more   unworldly   father. 

And  now  the  cruel  question  presented 
itself,  how  far  the  father  was  to  be  un- 
deceived ? 

The  Earl  was,  both  by  nature  and 
circumstances,  a  reserved  character ;  that 
is,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  duty 
of  everybody  to  tell  out  everything. 
Helen  often  argued  with  him,  and  even 
laughed  at  him,  for  this ;  but  he  only 
smiled  silently,  and  held  to  his  own 
opinion,  taught  by  experience.  He  knew 
well  that  her  » life  —  her  free,  open,  happy 
life — was  not  like  his  life,  and  never  could 
be.  She  had  yet  to  learn  that  bitter 
but    salutary    self-restraint,   which  if   it   has 
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to  suffer,  often,  for  others'  sake  as  well  as 
for   its   own,   prefers   to   suffer   alone. 

But  Lord  Cairnforth  had  learnt  this  to 
the  full.  Otherwise,  as  he  sat  in  the 
Manse  parlour,  listening  patiently  to  Helen's 
father,  and  in  the  newness  and  suddenness 
of  her  loss,  and  the  strong  delusion  of 
his  own  fond  fancy,  imagining  every 
minute  he  heard  her  step  on  the  stair, 
and  her  voice  in  the  hail,  —  he  must 
have   utterly   broken   down. 

He  did  not  do  so.  He  maintained  his 
righteous  concealment,  his  noble  deceit, — 
if  that  was  deceit,  which  consisted  only  in 
silence, — to  the  very  last;  spending  the  whole 
evening  with  Mr.  Cardross,  and  quitting  him 
without  having  betrayed  a  word  of  what  he 
dreaded  —  what  he  was  almost  sure  of. 
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Though,  the  marriage  might  be,  and 
no  doubt  was,  a  perfectly  legal  and  credit- 
able marriage  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  still, 
in  the  eyes  of  honest  men,  it  would  be 
deemed  altogether  unworthy  and  unfortunate, 
and  he  knew  the  minister  would  think  it  so. 
How  could  he  tell  the  poor  old  father, 
who  had  so  generously  given  up  his  only 
daughter  for  the  one  simple  reason, —  suffi- 
cient reason  for  any  righteous  marriage  — 
"  Helen  loved  him,"  that  his  new  son- 
in-law  was  proved,  by  proof  irresistible, 
to  be  a  deliberate  liar,    a   selfish,    scheming, 

mercenary    knave  ? 

So,  under  this  heavy  responsibility, 
Lord  Cairnforth  decided  to  do  what,  in 
minor  matters,  he  had  often  noticed  Helen 
do,   towards   her   gentle   and   easily  wounded 
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father  —  to  lay  upon  him  no  burdens 
greater  than  he  could  bear,  but  to  bear 
them  herself  for  him.  And  in  this 
instance  the  Earl's  only  means  of  so 
doing,  for  the  present  at  least,  was  by 
taking  refuge  in  that  last  haven  of 
wounded  love  and  cruel  suffering  — 
silence. 

The  Earl  determined  to  maintain  a 
silence,  unbroken  as  the  grave,  regarding 
all  the  past,  and  his  own  relations  with 
Captain  Bruce.  That  is,  until  he  saw 
the   necessity   for   doing   otherwise. 

One  thing,  however,  smote  his  heart 
with  a  sore  pang  —  which,  after  a  week  or 
so,  he  could  not  entirely  conceal  from  Mr. 
Cardross.  Had  Helen  left  him  —  him,  her 
friend     from     childhood  —  no     message,      no 
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letter?  Had  her  Happy  love  so  com- 
pletely blotted  out  old  ties,  that  she 
could  go  away  without  one  word  of 
farewell     to     him  ? 

The  minister  thought  not.  He  was 
sure  she  had  written :  she  had  said  she 
should,  the  night  before  her  marriage,  and 
he  had  heard  her  moving  about  in  her 
room,  and  even  sobbing,  he  fancied,  long 
after  the  house  was  gone  to  rest.  Nay, 
he  felt  sure  he  had  seen  her  on  her 
wedding  -  morning  give  a  letter  to  Captain 
Bruce,  saying,  "It  was  to  be  posted  to 
Edinburgh." 

"Where,  you  know,  we  all  believed 
you  then  were,  and  would  remain  for 
some  time.  Otherwise  I  am  sure  my 
child    would   have   waited  ;    that    you    might 
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have  been  present  at  her  marriage.  And  to 
think  you  should  have  come  back  the 
very  next   day!      She  will  be   so    sorry!" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  said  the  Earl, 
sadly  —  and    said   no    more. 

But,  on  his  return  to  the  Castle,  he 
saw  lying  on  his  study -table  a  letter, 
in  the  round,  firm,  rather  boyish  hand, 
familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his  faithful 
amanuensis    of    many    years. 

"  It 's  surely  frae  Miss  Helen,  Mrs. 
Bruce  that  is,"  said  Malcolm,  lifting  it. 
"  But,  folk  in  love  are  less  mindfu'  than 
or  dinar.  She's  directed  it  to  Charlotte 
Square,  Edinburgh,  —  and  then  carried  it 
up  to  London  wi'  hersel  —  and  some 
other  body,  the  Captain,  I  think,  has 
re- directed    it    to    Cairnforth   Castle." 
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"  No  remarks,  Malcolm,"  interrupted  the 
Earl,  with  unwonted  sharpness.  "Break 
the  seal,  and  lay  the  letter  so  that  I 
can   read   it.      Then   you   may    go." 

But,  when  his  servant  had  gone,  he 
closed  his  eyes,  in  utter  hopelessness  of 
dejection,  for  he  saw  how  completely 
Helen   had   been   deceived. 

Her  letter  ran  thus  —  her  poor,  innocent 
letter  —  dated  ever  so  long  ago  :  —  indeed 
the  time  when  she  had  told  her  father 
she  should  write  —  the  night  before  her 
marriage-day : — 

"My   dear   Friend, — 

"  I  am  very  busy ;  but  have 
striven  hard  to  find  an  hour  in  which  to 
write    to    you,    for    I    do    not    think    people 
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forget  their  friends  because  they  have 
gotten  other  people  to  be  mindful  of,  too. 
I  think  a  good  and  happy  love  only 
makes  other  loves  feel  closer  and  dearer. 
I  am  sure  I  have  been  greeting  like 
a  bairn,  twenty  times  a -day,  ever  since 
I  knew  I  was  to  be  married,  whenever 
I  called  to  mind  you  and  my  dear 
father.  You  will  be  very  good  to  him 
while  I  am  away  ?  but  I  need  not  ask 
you  that.  Six  months,  he  says  —  I  mean 
Captain  Bruce  —  will,  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  doctor's  advice,  set  up  his 
health  entirely,  if  he  travels  about  in 
a  warm  climate.  And,  therefore,  by  June, 
your  birthday,  we  are  sure  to  be  back 
in  dear  old  Cairnforth  —  to  live  there 
for      the      rest      of     our     days  ;       for     he 
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declares    he    likes   no     other    place    half    so 

well. 

"I     am     right     to     go     with     him     for 
these     six    months  —  am     I     not  ?  —  But     I 
need     not     ask  —  you     sent     me     word     so 
yourself.       He     had     nobody    to     take    care 
of    him  — nobody    in    the    world    but     me. 
His   sisters  are   gay,   lively   girls,  he  says  — 
and     he    has     been     so     long     abroad     that 
they    are    almost    strangers.      He    tells    me, 
I    might    as    well    send    him    away    to    die 
at    once,    unless    I    went    with    him    as    his 
wife.      So    I    go. 

"  I  hope  he  will  come  home  quite  strong 
and  well,  and  able  to  begin  building  our 
cottage  on  that  wee  bit  of  ground 
on  the  hill-side  above  Cairnforth,  which 
you    have    promised    to     give    to    him.       I 
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am  inexpressibly  happy  about  it.  We 
shall  all  live  so  cheerily  together  —  and 
meet  every  day  —  the  Castle,  the  Manse,  and 
the  Cottage.  When  I  think  of  that, 
and  of  my  coming  back,  I  am  almost 
comforted  for  this  sad  going  away  —  leaving 
my  dear  father,  and  the  boys,  and  you. 
"  Papa  has  been  so  good  to  me,  you 
do  not  know.  I  shall  never  forget  it  — 
nor  will  Ernest.  Ernest  thought  he  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  marriage,  but 
he  did  not.  He  said  I  must  choose  for 
myself,  as  he  had  done  when  he  married 
my  dearest  mother ;  that  I  had  been  a  good 
girl  to  him  —  and  a  good  daughter  would 
make  a  good  wife ;  also  that  a  good  wife 
would  not  cease  to  be  a  good  daughter 
because   slie   was   married  —  especially   living 
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close    at    hand,    as    we    shall     always    live  : 
Ernest   has   promised    it. 

"  Thus,  you  see,  nobody  I  love  will 
lose  me  at  all  —  nor  shall  I  forget  them  — 
I  should  hate  myself  if  it  were  possible. 
I  shall  be  none  the  less  a  daughter  to 
my  father  —  none  the  less  a  friend  to 
you.  I  will  never,  never  forget  you,  my 
dear !  "  (here  the  writing  became  blurred, 
as  if  large  drops  had  fallen  on  the  paper 
while  she  wrote.)  "  It  is  twelve  o'clock, 
and  I  must  bid  you  good  night — and  God 
bless  you  ever  and  ever !  The  last  time 
I  sign  my  dear  old  name  (except  once) 
is   thus   to   you. 

"  Your   faithful    and   loving   friend, 
1 '  Helen    C  akdross.  ' ' 
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Thus  she  had  written,  and  thus  he 
sat  and  read  —  these  two,  who  had  been 
and  were  so  very  dear  to  one  another. 
Perhaps  the  good  angels,  who  watch  over 
human  lives  and  human  destinies,  might 
have   looked   with   pity    upon   both. 

As  for  Helen's  father,  and  Helen  herself 
too,  if  (as  some  severe  judges  may  say) 
they  erred  in  suffering  themselves  to  be 
thus  easily  deceived ;  in  believing  a  man 
upon  little  more  than  his  own  testimony, 
and  in  loving  him  as  bad  men  are  some- 
times loved,  under  a  strong  delusion,  by 
even  good  women,  —  surely  the  errors  of 
unworldliness,  unselfishness,  and  that  large 
charity  which  "  thinketh  no  evil,"  are  not  so 
common   in   this   world   as   to   be   quite    un- 
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pardonable.      Better,    tenfold,     to    be    sinned 
against    than    sinning. 

"  Better  trust  all,  and  be  deceived, 

And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 
Than  doubt  one  heart  which,  if  believed, 
Had  blest  one's  life  with  true  believing." 

Lord  Cairnforth  did  not  think  this  at 
the  time,  but  be  learned  to  do  so  after- 
wards. He  learned,  when  time  brought 
round  its  divine  amende,  neither  to  reproach 
himself  so  bitterly,  nor  to  blame  others :  and 
he  knew  it  was  better  to  accept  any  sad 
earthly  lot,  any  cruelty,  deceit,  or  wrong  in- 
flicted by  others,  than  to  have  been  himself 
the  evil-doer,  or  to  have  hardened  his  heart 
against  any  living  soul,  by  acts  of  causeless- 
suspicion   or   deliberate   injustice. 
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Meanwhile,  the  marriage  was  accom- 
plished. All  that  Helen's  fondest  friend 
could  do  was  to  sit  and  watch  the  event  of 
things  —  as  the  Earl  determined  to  watch  : 
silently,  but  with  a  vigilance  that  never 
slept.  Not  passively  neither.  He  took 
immediate  steps,  by  means  which  his  large 
fortune  and  now  wide  connexion  easily 
enabled  him  to  employ,  to  find  out  exactly 
the  position  of  Helen's  husband,  both  his 
present  circumstances,  and,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  his  antecedents,  at  home  or  abroad. 
For,  after  the  discovery  of  so  many  atro- 
cious, deliberate  lies,  every  fact  that  Captain 
Bruce  had  stated  concerning  himself  re- 
mained  open   to   doubt. 

However,  the  lies  were  apparently  that 
eort     of    falsehood    which     springs     from     a 
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brilliant  imagination,  a  lax  conscience,  and  a 
ready  tongue  ;  prone  to  say  whatever  comes 
easiest  and  uppermost.  Also,  because  pro- 
bably, following  the  not  uncommon  Jesuitical 
doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
he  had,  for  whatever  reason  he  best  knew, 
determined  to  marry  Helen  Cardross,  and 
had   taken    his   own   measures   accordingly. 

The  main  facts  of  his  self-told  history 
turned  out  to  be  correct.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  identical  Ernest  Henry  Bruce,  only 
surviving  son  of  Colonel  Bruce,  and  had 
undoubtedly  been  in  India  —  a  captain  in 
the  Company's  service.  His  medals  were 
veritable  also :  won  by  creditable  bravery. 
No  absolute  moral  turpitude  could  be  dis- 
covered concerning  him :  only  a  careless, 
reckless      life ;      an      utter      indifference      to 
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debt :  and  a  convenient  readiness  to  live 
upon  other  people's  money  rather  than  earn 
his  own.  Qualities,  not  so  rare,  or  so 
sharply  judged  in  the  world  at  large,  as 
they  were  likely  to  be  by  the  little  world 
of  innocent,    honest    Cairnforth. 

And  yet  he  was  young  —  he  had 
married  a  good  wife  —  he  might  mend. 
At  present,  plain  and  indisputable,  his 
character  stood;  good-natured,  kindly  —  per- 
haps not  even  unloveable ;  but.  destitute  of 
the  very  foundations  of  all  that  constitutes 
worth  in  a  man  —  or  woman  either  — 
truthfulness,  independence,  honour,  honesty. 
And  he  was  Helen's  husband  —  Helen, 
the  true  and  the  good;  the  poor  minister's 
daughter  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
think     that    it    was    better    to    starve    upon 
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porridge  and  salt  than  to  owe  any  one 
a  half-penny !  What  sort  of  a  mar- 
riage could  it  possibly  turn  out  to 
be? 

To  this  question,  which  Lord  Cairn- 
forth  asked  himself  continually,  in  an 
agony  of  doubt,  no  answer  came.  Xo 
clue  whatsoever.  Though,  from  even 
the  first  week,  Helen's  letters  reached  the 
Manse  as  regularly  as  clock-work.  But 
they  were  mere  outside  letters  —  very 
sweet  and  loving — telling  her  father  every 
thing  that  could  interest  him  about 
foreign  places,  persons,  and  things ;  only  of 
herself  and  her  own  feelings  saying 
almost  nothing.  It  was  unlikely  she 
should :  the  Earl  laid  this  comfort  to 
his    soul    twenty    times    a    day.      She    was 
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married  now :  she  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  frank  as  in  her  girlhood :  still  this 
total  silence,  so  unnatural  to  her  candid 
disposition,    alarmed   him. 

But  there  was  no  resource,  no  help. 
Into  that  secret  chamber  which  her  own 
hand  thus  barred,  no  other  hand  could 
presume  to  break.  No  one  could  say  — 
ought  to  say  to  a  wife,  "  Your  husband 
is   a   scoundrel." 

And  besides  (to  this  hope  Lord  Cairn- 
forth  clung  with  a  desperation  heroic  as 
bitter),  Captain  Bruce  might  not  be  an 
irredeemable  scoundrel.  And  he  might  — 
there  was  still  a  chance  —  have  married 
Helen  not  altogether  from  interested  motives. 
She  was  so  loveable  that  he  might 
have    loved    her  —  or    have    grown    to    love 
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her,    even    though    he    had    slighted    her   at 

first. 

"  He    must    have    loved    her  —  he    coidd 
not   help    it,"    groaned    the    Earl,    inwardly, 
when   the   minister   and   others   stabbed    him 
from   time    to    time    with    little    episodes    of 
the     courting     days,  —  the      Captain's     de- 
votedness      to      Helen,      and     Helen's      sur- 
prised,    fond     delight     at     being     so     much 
"  made   of"    by    the    first    lover    who    had 
ever    wooed   her,    and   a   lover   whom   exter- 
nally  any   girl   would   have    been   proud   of. 
And     then     the     agonized     cry    of    another 
faithful    heart    went    up    to    heaven  — "  God 
grant   he   may   love  her  — that   she   may   be 
happy  —  anyhow  —  anywhere  !  " 

But     all     this    while,     with    the     almost 
morbid     prevision     of    his     character,     Lord 
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Cairnforth  took  every  precaution  that 
Helen  should  be  guarded,  as  much  as  was 
possible,  in  case  there  should  befall  her 
that  terrible  calamity,  the  worst  that 
can  happen  to  a  woman  —  of  being 
compelled  to  treat  the  husband  and 
father,  the  natural  protector,  helper,  and 
guide  of  herself  and  her  children,  as  not 
only   her   own,    but    their   natural   enemy. 

The  Earl  did  not  cancel  Helen's  name 
from  his  will :  he  let  everything  stand  as 
before  her  marriage ;  but  he  took  the 
most  sedulous  care  to  secure  her  fortune 
unalienably  to  herself  and  her  offspring. 
This,  because,  if  Captain  Bruce  were  honest, 
such  precaution  could  not  affect  him  in  the 
least :  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh  —  settle- 
ments  were   a   mere  form,  which  love  would 
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only  smile  at,  and  at  which  any  honour- 
able man  must  be  rather  glad  than  other- 
wise. But  if  her  husband  were  dishonour- 
able —  Helen  was  made  safe  —  so  far  as 
worldly  matters  went  ;  safe :  except  for  the 
grief  from  which,  alas !  no  human  friend 
can   protect   another  —  a   broken   heart ! 

"Was   her   heart   broken,    or   breaking  ? 

The  Earl  could  not  tell,  nor  even  guess. 
She  left  them  at  home  not  a  loop-hole 
whereby  to  form  a  conjecture.  Her  letters 
came  regularly  —  from  January  until  May  : 
dated  from  all  sorts  of  German  towns, 
chiefly  gambling  towns,  —  but  the  innocent 
dwellers  at  Cairnforth  (save  the  Earl)  did 
not  know  this  fact.  They  were  sweet,  fond 
letters  as  ever  —  mindful,  with  a  pathetic 
minuteness,     of    everybody     and     everything 
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at  the  dear,  old  home  —  but  not  a  com- 
plaint was  breathed :  not  a  murmur  of 
regret  concerning  her  marriage.  She  wrote 
very  little  of  her  husband  :  gradually,  Lord 
Cairnforth  fancied,  less  and  less.  They 
had  not  been  to  the  south  of  France  as 
was  ordered  by  the  physicians,  and  in- 
tended. He  preferred,  she  said,  these 
German  towns :  where  he  met  his  own 
family  —  his  father  and  sisters.  Of  these,  — 
as  even  the  minister  himself  at  length 
noticed  with  surprise,  Helen  gave  no  de- 
scription, favourable  or  otherwise ;  indeed, 
did  not  say  of  her  husband's  kindred, 
beyond  the  bare  fact  that  she  was  living 
with    them,    one    single  word. 

Eagerly     the     Earl     scanned    her    letters 
—  those    long    letters,    which    Mr.    Cardross 
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brought  up  immediately  to  the  Castle, 
and  then  circulated  their  contents  round 
the  whole  parish,  with  the  utmost  glee 
and  pride  —  for  the  whole  parish  was  in 
its  turn  dying  to  hear  news  of  "  Miss 
Helen."  Still,  nothing  could  be  dis- 
covered of  her  real  life  and  feelings.  And 
at  last  her  friend's  fever  of  uneasiness  calmed 
down  a  little :  he  contented  himself  with 
still  keeping  a  constant  watch  over  all 
her  movements  —  speaking  to  no  one, 
trusting  no  one — except  so  far  as  he  was 
obliged  to  trust  the  old  clerk  who  was  once 
sent  down  by  Mr.  Menteith,  and  who  had 
now  come  to  end  his  days  at  Cairnforth, 
in  the  position  of  the  Earl's  private  sec- 
retary —  as  faithful  and  fond  as  a  dog, 
and   as   safely   silent. 
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So  wore  the  time  away  —  as  it  wears 
on  with  all  of  us,  through  joy  and  sorrow 
—  absence  or  presence  —  with  cheerful  full- 
ness or  aching  emptiness  of  heart.  It 
brought  spring  back  —  and  summer  ;  —  the 
sunshine  to  the  hills,  and  the  leaves,  and 
flowers,  and  birds  to  the  woods :  it 
brought  the  Earl's  birthday  —  kept  fes- 
tively as  ever  by  his  people,  who  loved 
him  better  every  year.  But  it  did  not 
bring    Helen    home   to    Cairnforth. 


Chapter  t\t  Cjrirfc 


VOL.  II. 


IFE,    when    we   calmly  analyse  it,   is 
made   up   to   us   all   alike,   of  three 


simple  elements — joy,  sorrow,  and  work. 
Some  of  us  get  tolerably  equal  proportions 
of  each  of  these  ;  some  unequal  —  or  we 
fancy  so  —  but  in  reality,  as  the  ancient 
sage  says  truly,  "  the  same  things  come 
alike    to    all." 

The  Earl  of  Cairnforth,  in  his  imper- 
fect fragment  of  a  life,  had  had  little 
enough  of  enjoyment ;  but  he  knew  how 
to  endure  better  than  most  people.  He 
had,    however,    still    to    learn    that    existence 
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is  not  wholly  endurance:  that  a  complete 
human  life  must  have  in  it  not  only  submis- 
sion but  resistance ;  the  fighting  against  evil 
and  in  defence  of  good ;  the  struggle  with 
divine  help  to  overcome  evil  with  good:  and 
finally  the  determination  not  to  sit  down 
tamely  to  misery,  but  to  strive  after  happi- 
ness —  lawful  happiness,  both  for  ourselves 
and  others.  In  short,  not  only  passively  to 
accept  joy  or  grief,  but  to  take  means  to 
secure  the  one  and  escape  the  other :  to 
"work  out  our  own  salvation,"  for  each  day, 
as  we  are  told  to  do  it  for  an  eternity. 
Though  with  the  same  divine  limitation  — 
humbling  to  all  pride,  and  yet  encouraging 
to  ceaseless  effort  —  "for  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do, 
of   His    good    pleasure." 
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That  self-absorption  of  loss,  which 
follows  all  great  anguish :  that  shrinking 
up  .  unto  oneself,  which  is  the  first  and 
most  natural  instinct  of  a  creature  smitten 
with  a  sorrow  not  unmingled  with  cruel 
wrong  —  is,  with  most  high  natures,  only 
temporary.  By-and-by  comes  the  merciful 
touch  which  says  to  the  lame,  "  Arise  and 
walk,"  to  the  sick,  "Take  up  thy  bed  and 
go  into  thine  house. "  And  the  whisper  of 
peace  is,  almost  invariably,  a  whisper  of 
labour  and  effort :  there  is  not  only  something 
to  be  suffered,  but  something  to  be  done. 

"With  the  Earl  this  state  was  longer 
in  coming,  because  the  prior  collapse  did 
not  come  to  him  at  once.  The  excitement 
of  perpetual  expectation  —  the  preparing 
for    some    catastrophe,    which    he    felt    sure 
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was  to  follow,  and  the  incessant  labour 
entailed  by  his  wide  inquiries,  in  which 
he  had  no  confidant  but  Mr.  Mearns, 
the  clerk,  and  him  he  trusted  as  little 
as  possible,  lest  any  suspicion  or  disgrace 
should  fall  upon  Helen's  husband  —  all 
this  kept  him  in  a  state  of  unnatural 
activity    and    strength. 

But  when  the  need  for  action  died 
away ;  when  Helen's  letters  betrayed 
nothing ;  and  when,  though  she  did  not 
return,  and  while  expressing  most  bitter 
regret,  yet  gave  sufficiently  valid  reasons 
for  not  returning  in  her  husband's  still 
delicate  health,  —  after  June,  Lord  Cairn- 
forth  fell  into  a  condition,  less  of  physical 
than  mental  sickness,  which  lasted  a  long 
time,     and     was    very     painful     to     himself, 
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as  well  as  to  those  that  loved  him. 
He  was  not  ill  —  but  his  usual  amount 
of  strength  —  so  small  always  !  —  became 
much  reduced  ;  neither  was  he  exactly 
irritable  —  his  sweet  temper  never  could 
sink  into  irritability  —  but  he  was,  as 
Malcolm  expressed  it,  "  dour  : "  difficult  to 
please  :  easily  fretted  about  trifles  :  inclined 
to  take  sad  and  cynical  views  of  things. 

This  might  have  been  increased  by 
certain  discoveries  which,  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  he  came  to  look  into  his  affairs, 
Lord  Cairnforth  made.  He  found  that 
monies,  which  he  had  intrusted  to  Captain 
Bruce  for  various  purposes,  had  been  ap- 
propriated, or  mis-appropriated,  in  different 
ways.  Conduct  scarcely  exposing  the  young 
man     to     legal     investigation,     and     capable 
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of  being  explained  away  as  "carelessness" 
— "  unpunctuality  in  money  matters"  — 
and  so  on ;  but  conduct  of  which  no 
strictly  upright,  honourable  person  would 
ever  have  been  guilty.  This  fact  also  ac- 
counted for  another  —  the  Captain's  having 
expressed  ardent  gratitude  for  a  sum  which 
he  said  the  Earl  had  given  him  for  his 
journey  and  marriage  expenses,  which, 
though  Mr.  Cardross's  independent  spirit 
rather  revolted  from  the  gift,  at  least 
satisfied  him  about  Helen's  comfort  during 
her  temporary  absence.  And  once  more, 
for  Helen's  sake,  the  Earl  kept  silence. 
But  he  felt  as  if  every  good  and  tender 
impulse  of  his  nature  were  hardening  into 
stone. 

Hardened    at    the    core    Lord    Cairnforth 
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could  never  be :  no  man  can  whose 
heart  has  once  admitted  into  its  deepest 
sanctuary  the  love  of  One  who,  when 
all  human  loves  fail,  still  whispers,  "We 
will  come  in  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him :  " —  ay,  be  it  the  for- 
lornest  bodily  tabernacle  in  which  immortal 
soul  ever  dwelt.  But  there  came  an  outer 
crust  of  hardness  over  his  nature  which  was 
years  before  it  quite  melted  away.  Common 
observers  might  not  perceive  it  —  Mr. 
Cardross  even  did  not  :  still  it  was 
there. 

The  thing  was  inevitable.  Right  or 
wrong,  deservedly  or  undeservedly,  most 
of  us  have  at  different  crises  of  our 
lives,  known  this  feeling ;  the  bitter 
sense      of      being      wronged :       of      having 
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opened  one's  heart  to  the  sunshine,  and 
had  it  all  blighted  and  blackened  with, 
frost  :  of  having  laid  oneself  down  in 
a  passion  of  devotedness  for  beloved 
feet  to  walk  upon  —  and  been  trampled 
upon,  and  beaten  down  to  the  dust. 
And  as  months  slipped  by,  and  there  came 
no  Helen,  this  feeling,  even  against  his 
will  and  his  conscience,  grew  very  much 
upon  Lord  Cairnforth.  In  time  it  might 
have  changed  him  to  a  bitter,  suspicious, 
disappointed  cynic,  had  there  not  also  come 
to  him,  with  strong  conviction,  one  truth  — 
a  truth  preached  on  the  shores  of  Galilee, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  —  the  only 
truth  that  can  save  the  wronged  heart 
from  breaking :  —  that  he  who  gives  away 
only   a   cup   of  cold   water   shall   in   no  wise 
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lose  his  reward.  Still,  the  reward  is  not 
temporal,  and  is  rarely  reward  in  kind. 
He  —  and  He  alone  —  to  whom  the  debt  is 
due,  repays  it  :  not  in  ours,  but  in  His 
own  way.  One  only  consolation  remains 
to  the  sufferers  from  ingratitude,  but 
that  one  is  all  -  sufficing,  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me." 

!  All  autumn,  winter,  and  during 
another  spring  and  summer,  Helen's 
letters  —  most  fond,  regular,  and  (to  her 
father)  satisfactory  letters  —  contained  in- 
cessant and  eager  hopes  of  return,  which 
were  never  fulfilled.  And  gradually  she 
ceased  to  give  any  reason  for  their 
non-fulfilment,      simply       saying,      with      a 
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sad  brevity  of  silence,  which  one,  at 
least,  of  her  friends  knew  how  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate,  that  her 
coming  home  at  present  was  "  impos- 
sible." 

"  It  's  very  true,"  said  the  good 
minister,  disappointed  as  he  was :  "a 
man  must  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
a  woman  to  her  husband.  I  suppose 
the  Captain  finds  himself  better  in  warm 
countries  —  he       always       said      so.  My 

bairn  will  come  back  when  she  can  — 
I  know  she  will.  And  the  boys  are 
very    good  —  specially    Duncan." 

For  Mr.  Cardross  had  now,  he 
thought,  discovered  germs  of  ability 
in  his  youngest  boy,  and  was  concen- 
trating     all       his       powers      in      educating 
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him  for  college  and  the  ministry.  This, 
and  his  growing  absorption  in  his 
books,  reconciled  him  more  than  might  have 
been  expected,  to  his  daughter's  absence. 
Or  else  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
things,  which,  as  we  advance  in  years, 
becomes  so  strange  and  consoling  an 
influence  over  us,  was  working  slowly 
upon  the  good  old  minister.  He  did 
not  seem  heart-broken,  or  even  heart- 
wounded —  he  did  his  parish  work  with 
unfailing  diligence ;  but  as,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  he  passed-  from  the  Manse- 
garden  through  the  kirk-yard,  where, 
green  and  moss- covered  now,  was  the 
one  white  stone  which  bore  the  name 
of  "Helen  Lindsay,  wife  of  the  Reverend 
Alexander     Cardross "    he     was     often     seen 
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to  glance  at  it  less  sorrowfully  than 
smilingly.  Year  by  year,  the  world  and 
its  cares  were  lessening  and  slipping  away 
from  him  —  as  they  had  long  since  slipped 
from  her  who  once  shared  them  all.  She 
now  waited  for  him  in  that  eternal  re- 
union which  the  marriage  union  teaches, 
as  perhaps  none  other  can,  to  realize  as 
a   living   fact   and   natural   necessity. 

But  it  was  different  with  the  Earl. 
Sometimes,  in  an  agony  of  bitterness,  he 
caught  himself  blaming  her  —  Helen  —  whom 
her  old  father  never  blamed  :  wondering 
how  much  she  had  found  out  of  her 
husband's  conduct  and  character :  specu- 
lating whether  it  was  possible  to  touch 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled :  and  whether 
the   wife   of    Captain   Bruce   had   become    in 
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any    way    different    from,     and    inferior    to, 
innocent    Helen    Cardross. 

Lord     Cairnforth     had     never     answered 
her  letter,  — he    could   not,    without   being  a 
complete  hypocrite ;  and  she  had  not  written 
again.       He     did     not     expect    it:    scarcely 
wished    it  — and    yet    the    blank    was    sore. 
More    and   more   he   withdrew   from    all    but 
necessary    associations :    shutting    himself  up 
in   the   Castle   for  weeks   together :  —  neither 
reading,   nor  talking   much   to  any   one,  but 
sitting    quite     still  —  he     always     sat     quite 
still  !  —  by      the      fireside,      in      his      little 
chair.       He     felt     creeping    over     him    that 
deadness    to    external    things    which    makes 
pain   itself  seem   comparatively  almost  sweet. 
Once      he      was      heard     to      say,      looking 
wistfully     at      Mrs.      Campbell,      who      had 
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been  telling  him,  with  many  tears,  of 
a  "freend  o'  hers"  who  had  just  died, 
down  at  the  clachan, —  "  Nurse,  I  wish 
I    could    greet    like    you." 

The  first  thing  which  broke  up  in 
his  heart  this  bitter,  blighting  frost  was, 
as  so  often  happens,  the  sharp- edged  blow 
of    a    new    trouble. 

He  had  not  been  at  the  Manse  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  had  not 
even  heard  of  the  family  for  several 
days,  when,  looking  up  from  his  seat 
in  church,  he  was  startled  by  the  ap- 
parition of  an  unfamiliar  face  in  the 
pulpit  —  a  voluble,  flowery  -  tongued,  foolish 
young  assistant  —  evidently  caught  hap- 
hazard to  fill  the  place  which  Mr. 
Cardross,     during     a     long     term    of    years, 
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had  never  vacated,  except  at  communion 
seasons.  It  gave  his  faithful  friend 
and  pupil  a  sensation  almost  of  pain 
to  see  any  new  figure  there,  and 
not  the  dear  old  minister's  —  with  his 
long,  white  hair,  his  earnest  manner, 
and  his  simple,  short  sermon.  Shorter 
and  simpler  the  older  he  grew,  till  he 
often  declared  he  should  end  by  preaching 
like  the  beloved  Apostle  John ;  who, 
tradition  says,  in  his  latter  days,  did 
nothing  but  repeat,  over  and  over 
again,  to  all  around  him,  his  one  ex- 
hortation —  he,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  — "  Little  children,  love  one  an- 
other." 

On     inquiry      after      service,      the     Earl 
found  that  Mr.  Cardross  had  been  ailing  all 
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week ;  and  had  had  on  Saturday  to  pro- 
cure in  haste  this  substitute.  But  on 
going  to  the  Manse,  the  Earl  found 
him  much  as  usual  —  only  complaining 
of    a    numbness    in    his    arm. 

"And,"  he  said,  with  a  composure  very 
different  from  his  usual  nervousness,  about 
the  slightest  ailment,  "  now  I  remember, 
my  mother  died  of  paralysis.  I  wish 
Helen    would    come    home." 

"  Shall  she  be  sent  for  ? "  suggested 
Lord    Cairnforth. 

"  Oh,  no  —  not  the  least  necessity. 
Besides,    she    says    she    is    coming." 

"  She   has   long   said   that." 

"  But  now  she  is  determined  to  make 
the  strongest  effort  to  be  with  us  at  the 
New     Year.        Bead    her     letter  —  it     came 
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yesterday :  a  week  later  than  usual.  I 
should  have  sent  it  up  to  the  Castle, 
for  it  troubled  me  a  little,  especially  the 
postscript  —  can  you  make  it  out  ? — part 
of  it  is  under  the  seal.  It  is  in 
answer  to  what  I  told  her  of  Duncan 
—  he  was  always  her  pet,  you  know. 
How  she  used  to  carry  him  about  the 
garden  —  even  when  he  grew  quite  a  big 
boy.      Poor   Helen  !  " 

"While  the  minister  went  on  talking, 
feebly  and  wanderingly,  in  a  way  that 
at  another  time  would  have  struck  the 
Earl  as  something  new  and  rather 
alarming,  Lord  Cairnforth  eagerly  read 
the   letter.      It   ended   thus  :  — 

"  Tell  Divnnie  I  am  awfully  glad  he 
is     to     be     a     minister.        I    hope     all     my 
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brothers  will  settle  down  in  dear,  old 
Scotland,  work  hard,  and  pay  their  way 
like  honest  men.  And  bid  them,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  can,  to  marry  honest 
women  —  good,  loving  Scotch  lassies  —  no 
fremd  folk.  Tell  them  never  to  fear 
for  '  poortith  cauld,'  as  Mr.  Burns  wrote 
about  —  it 's  easy  to  bear  —  when  it 's  honest 
poverty.  I  would  rather  see  my  five 
brothers  living  on  porridge  and  milk  — 
wives  and  weans  and  all  —  than  see  them 
like  these  foreigners  —  coimts,  barons,  and 
princes,  though  they  be.  Father,  I  hate 
them  all.  And  I  mind  always  the  way 
I  was  brought  up,  and  that  I  was  once 
a  minister's  daughter  in  dear  and  bonnie 
Cairnforth." 

"  What    can   she   mean    by    that  ? "    said 
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Mr.  Cardross,  watching  anxiously  the 
Earl's    countenance    as    he    read. 

"  I  suppose,  what  Helen  always  means, 
exactly    what    she    says." 

"  That  is  true.  You  know,  we  used 
always  to  say,  Helen  could  hold  her 
tongue,  —  though  it  wasn't  easy  to  her,  the 
dear  lassie :  —  but  she  could  not  say  what 
was  not  the  fact,  nor  even  give  the  im- 
pression of  it.  Therefore,  if  she  were 
unhappy,    she    would    have    told    me?" 

This  was  meant  as  a  question,  but  it 
gained    no    answer. 

"  Surely,"  entreated  the  father,  anx- 
iously ;  "  surely  you  do  not  think  the 
lassie    is    unhappy  ? " 

"  This  is  not  a  very  happy  world," 
said    the    Earl,     sadly.        "  But     I    do     be- 
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lieve  that,  if  anything  had  been  seriously 
wrong  with  her,  Helen  would  have  told  us." 

He  spoke  his  real  belief.  But  he  did 
not  speak  of  a  dread  far  deeper  —  which 
had  sometimes  occurred  to  him — but  which 
that  sad  and  even  bitter  postscript  now 
removed  —  that  circumstances  could  change 
character,  and  that  Helen  Cardross  and 
Helen   Bruce   were   two   different   women. 

As  he  went  home,  having  arranged  to 
come  daily  every  forenoon  to  sit  with  the 
minister,  and  to  read  a  little  Greek  with 
Duncan,  lest  the  lad's  studies  should  be 
interrupted,  he  decided  that,  in  her  father's 
state,  which  appeared  to  him  the  more 
serious  the  longer  he  considered  it,  it  was 
right  Helen  should  come  home,  and 
somebody,      not      Mr.      Cardross,     ought     to 
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urge  it  upon  her.  He  determined  to  do 
this  himself.  And  lest  means  should  be 
wanting  —  though  of  this  he  had  no 
reason  to  fear  —  his  information  from  all 
quarters  having  always  been  that  the  Bruce 
family  lived  more  than  well  —  luxuriously 
—  he  resolved  to  offer  a  gift  with 
which  he  had  not  before  dared  to  think 
of  insulting   independent   Helen  —  money. 

With  difficulty  and  pains,  not  en- 
trusting this  secret  to  even  his  faithful 
secretary,  he  himself  wrote  a  few 
lines,  in  his  own  feeble,  shaky  hand, 
telling  her  exactly  how  things  were  ; 
suggesting  her  coming  home  —  and  en- 
closing wherewithal  to  do  it  —  from 
"  her  affectionate  old  friend  and  cousin," 
from      whom      she      need     not     hesitate     to 
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accept  anything.  But  though  he  carefully, 
after  long  consideration,  signed  himself  her 
"  cousin,"  he  did  not  once  name  Captain 
Bruce.       He   could   not. 

This  done,  he  waited  day  after  day, 
till  every  chance  of  Helen's  not  having 
had  time  to  reply  was  long  over,  and 
still  no  answer  came.  That  the  letter 
had  been  received  was  more  than  pro- 
bable, almost  certain.  Every  possible 
interpretation  that  common  sense  allowed 
Lord  Cairnforth  gave  to  her  silence,  and 
all  failed.  Then  he  let  the  question  rest. 
To  distrust  her,  Helen,  his  one  pure 
image  of  perfection,  was  impossible.  He 
felt  it  would  have  killed  him,  not  his 
outer  life  perhaps,  but  the  life  of  his 
heart,    his    belief    in    human    goodness. 
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So  lie  still  waited,  nor  judged  her 
either  as  daughter  or  friend,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  doing  her  apparently 
neglected  duty  for  her  —  making  himself  an 
elder  brother  to  Duncan,  and  a  son  to  the 
minister,  and  never  missing  a  day  without 
spending    some    hours    at    the    Manse. 

For  almost  the  first  time  since 
her  departure,  Helen's  regular  monthly 
letter  did  not  arrive ;  and  then  the  Earl 
grew  seriously  alarmed.  In  the  utmost 
perplexity  he  was  resolving  in  his  own 
mind  what  next  step  to  take ;  how,  and 
how  much  he  ought  to  tell  of  his 
anxieties  to  her  father :  when  all  diffi- 
culties were  solved  in  the  sharpest  and 
yet  easiest  way,  by  a  letter  from  Helen 
herself.      A    letter,     so     unlike    Helen's,     so 
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un-neat,    blurred    and    blotted,    that    at    first 
lie    did    not    even    recognise    it    as    hers. 


"  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of    Cairnforth. 

"  My   Lord — 

"  I  have  only  just  found  your 
letter.  The  money  enclosed  was  not  there. 
I  conclude  it  had  been  used  for  our 
journey  hither  ;  but  it  is  gone,  and  I  cannot 
come  to  my  dearest  father.  My  husband  is 
very  ill,  and  my  little  baby  only  three  weeks 
old.  Tell  my  father  this,  and  send  me 
news  of  him  soon.  Help  me,  for  I  am 
almost  beside  myself  with  misery  ! 
"  Yours   gratefully, 

"  Helen    Bruce. 
" Street,  Edinburgh." 
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Edinburgh  !       Then  she  was  come  home  ! 

The  Earl  had  opened  and  read  the 
letter  with  his  secretary  sitting  by  him. 
Yet,  dull  and  not  prone  to  notice  things, 
as  the  old  man  was,  he  was  struck  by 
an  unusual  tone  of  something  very  like 
exultation  in  his  master's  voice  as  he 
said, — 

"  Mr.  Mearns,  call  Malcolm  to  me,  I 
must    start    for   Edinburgh    immediately." 

In  the  interval  Lord  Cairnforth 
thought  rapidly  over  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  To  go  at  once  to  Helen  — 
whatever  her  misery  was — appeared  to  him 
beyond  question.  To  take  Mr.  Cardrcss, 
in  his  present  state,  or  the  lad  Duncan, 
was  not  desirable :  some  people,  good  as 
they    may    be,    are    not    the    sort   of   people 
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to  be  trusted  in  calamity.  And  Helen's 
other  brothers  were  out  and  away  in  the 
world,  scattered  all  over  Scotland,  earning, 
diligently   and   hardly,    their   daily   bread. 

There  was  evidently  not  a  soul  to  go  to 
her  help,  except  himself.  Her  brief  and 
formal  letter,  breaking  down  into  that  piteous 
cry  of  "  help  me,"  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  very  depths  of  despair.  It  pierced  to 
the  core  of  Lord  Cairnforth's  heart ;  and  yet 
—  and  yet  —  he  felt  that  strange  sense  of 
exultation   and   delight. 

Even   Malcolm    noticed    this. 

"  Your  Lordship  has  gotten  gude  news," 
said  he.  "  Is  it  about  Miss  Helen  ?  She 's 
coming    hame  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  must  start  for  Edinburgh 
at    once,    and    we  '11    bring    her    back    with 
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us." — He  forgot  for  the  moment  the  sick 
husband  —  the  new  -  born  baby  —  everything 
but  Helen  herself  and  her  being  close 
at  hand.  — "  It 's  only  forty -eight  hours 
journey  to  Edinburgh  now  —  we  will  travel 
post :  I  am  strong  enough,  Malcolm  —  set 
about   it    quickly,    for   it   must   be   done." 

Malcolm  knew  his  master  too  well  to 
remonstrate.  In  truth,  the  whole  house- 
hold was  so  bewildered  by  this  sudden 
exploit  —  for  the  wheels  of  life  moved 
slowly  enough,  ordinarily,  at  Cairnforth  — 
that  before  anybody  was  quite  aware  what 
had  happened,  the  Earl  and  his  two 
necessary  attendants,  Malcolm  and  Mr.  Mearns 
—  also  Mrs.  Campbell  —  Helen  might  want  a 
woman  with  her  —  were  travelling  across 
country,    as   fast   as   the   only   fast   travelling 
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of  that   era  —  relays   of   post-horses,   day  and 
night  —  could    carry   them. 

Lord  Cairnforth,  after  much  thought,  left 
Helen's  letter  behind,  with  Duncan  Cardross, 
charging  him  to  break  the  tidings  gradually 
to  the  minister,  and  tell  him  that  he 
himself  was  then  travelling  to  Edinburgh 
with  all  the  speed  that,  in  those  days, 
money,  and  money  alone,  could  procure. 
Oh,  how  he  felt  the  blessing  of  riches  I — 
Now,  whatever  her  circumstances  were,  or 
might  have  been,  once  —  misery,  poverty, 
could  never  afflict  Helen  more.  He  was 
quite  determined  that  from  the  time  he 
brought  them  home,  his  cousin  and  his 
cousin's  wife  should  inhabit  Cairnforth 
Castle :  that,  whether  Captain  Bruce's  life 
proved   to  be  long   or   short,    worthy   or   un- 
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worthy,    lie    should   be   borne   with,    and  for- 
given  everything —  for   Helen's   sake. 

All  the  journey  —  sleeping  or  waking, 
day  or  night  —  Lord  Cairnforth  arranged 
or  dreamed  over  his  plans ;  until  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  second  night,  he  found  himself 
driving  along  the  familiar  Princes  Street, 
with  the  grim  Castle  rock  standing  dark 
against  the  moonlight ;  while  beyond,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  what  was  then  a  morass, 
but  is  now  railways  and  gardens,  rose 
tier  upon  tier,  like  a  fairy  palace,  the 
glittering  lights  of  the  Old  Town  of 
Edinburgh. 
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HE  Earl  reached  Edinburgh  late  at 
night.  Mrs.  Campbell  entreated 
him  to  go  to  bed,  and  not  seek  out  the 
street  where  the  Bruces  lived  till  morning. 

"  For  I  ken  the  place  weel,"  said  she, 
when  she  heard  Lord  Cairnforth  inquiring 
for  the  address  Helen  had  given.  "  It 's 
ane  o'  thae  high  lands  in  the  New  Town; 
—  a  grand  flat  wi'  a  fine  ha'  door  —  and 
then  ye  gang  up  an'  up.  till  at  the  top-flat 
ye  find  a  bit  nest  like  a  bird's  —  and  the 
folk  living  there  are  as  ill  off  as  a  bird 
in    winter    time." 
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The  Earl  — weary  as  lie  had  been — raised 
his  head  at  this,   and  spoke  decisively,  — 

"  Tell  Malcolm  to  fetch  a  coach.  I  will 
go   there   to-night." 

"  Eh  —  couldna  ye  bide  till  the  morn  ? 
Ye  '11  just  kill  yoursel',  my  lamb,"  cried 
the  affectionate  woman,  forgetting  all  her 
respect  in  her  affection ;  but  Lord  Cairn- 
forth  understood  it,  and  replied  in  the 
good  old  Scotch,  which  he  always  kept  to 
warm   his   nurse's   heart, — 

"  Na,  na  —  I  '11  no  dee  yet.  Keep  your 
heart  content  —  we  '11  all  soon  be  safe  back 
at   Cairnforth." 

It  seemed,  in  truth,  as  if  an  almost 
miraculous  amount  of  endurance  and  energy 
had  been  given  to  that  frail  body —  for  this 
hour   of  need.      The   Earl's   dark   eyes   were 
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gleaming  with  light,  and  every  tone  of  his 
voice  was  proud  and  nianly,  as  the  strong, 
manly  soul,  counteracting  all  physical  in- 
firmities, rose  up  for  the  protection  of  the 
one  creature  in  all  the  world  who  to  him 
had  been   most    dear. 

"  You  '11  order  apartments  in  the  hotel, 
nurse.  See  that  everything  is  right  and 
comfortable  for  Mrs.  Bruce.  I  shall  bring 
them  back  at  once,  if  I  can,"  was 
his  last  word  as  he  droATe  off;  alone 
with  Malcolm :  he  wished  to  have  no 
one  with  him  who  could  possibly  be  done 
without. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  high  stair  — 
six  stories  high  —  and  Captain  Bruce, 
they    learned,    was    inhabiting    the    topmost 
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flat.  Malcolm  looked  at  the  Earl  un- 
easily. 

"  The  top  flat !  Miss  Helen  canna  be 
vera  weel  aff,  I  doubt.  Will  I  gang  up 
and    see,    my    Lord  ? " 

"No;  I  will  go  myself.  Carry  me, 
Malcolm." 

And,  in  the  old  childish  way,  the  big 
Highlander  lifted  his  master  up  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him,  flight  after  flight, 
to  the  summit  of  the  long  dark  stair.  It 
narrowed  up  to  a  small  door  —  very  mean 
and  shabby-looking  —  from  the  key-hole 
of  which,  when  Malcolm  hid  his  lantern, 
a    light    was    seen    to    gleam. 

"  They  're  no  awa'  to  their  beds  yet, 
my    Lord.      Will    I    knock  ? " 

Lord   Cairn  forth    had    no    time    to    reply, 
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if  indeed  he  could  have  replied;  for  Malcolm's 
footsteps  had  been  heard  from  within  : 
and  opening  the  door  with  an  eager  "Is 
that  you,  doctor  ? "  there  stood  before 
them  —  in  her  very  own  likeness  —  Helen 
Cardross. 

At  least,  a  woman  like  enough  to  the 
former  Helen  to  leave  no  doubt  it  was 
herself.  But  a  casual  acquaintance  would 
never   have    recognised   her. 

The  face,  once  so  round  and  rosy, 
was  sharp  and  thin ;  the  cheek-bones 
stood  out ;  the  bright  complexion  was 
faded ;  the  masses  of  flaxen  curls  —  her 
chief  beauty  —  were  all  2;one :  and  the 
thin  hair  was  drawn  up  close  under  a 
cap.  Her  dress,  once  the  picture  of 
neatness,     was    neat     still :     but    her     figure 
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had  become  gaunt  and  coarse,  and  cue 
shabby  gown  hung  upon  her  in  forlorn 
folds,  as  if  put  on  carelessly  by  one  who 
had  neither  time  nor  thought  to  give  to 
appearances. 

She  was  evidently  sitting  up  watching, 
and  alone.  The  rooms  which  her  door 
opened  to  view  were  only  two,  this  top- 
most flat  having  been  divided  in  half; 
and  each  half  made  into  just  "  a  but  and 
a  ben,"  and  furnished  in  the  meanest  fashion 
of  lodgings    to    let. 

"Is  it  the  doctor  ? "  she  said  again, 
shading  her  light  and  peering  down  the 
dark   stair. 

"  Helen  !  " 

She  recognised  at  once  the  little  figure 
in    Malcolm's    arms. 
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"  You  —  you  !  And  you  have  come  to 
me  —  come  your  own  self!     Oh,  thank  God!" 

She  leant  against  the  doorway :  not 
for  weeping,  she  looked  like  one  who  had 
wept  till  she  could  weep  no  more,  but 
breathing  hard  in  heavy  breaths,  like 
sobs. 

"  Set  me  down,  Malcolm,  somewhere  — 
anywhere.       Then    go    outside." 

Malcolm  obeyed,  finding  a  broken  arm- 
chair, and  settling  his  master  therein. 
Then,  as  he  himself  afterwards  told  the 
stoiy,  though  not  till  many  years  after,  when 
nothing  he  told  about  that  dear  master's  con- 
cerns could  signify  any  more,  he  "  gaed 
awa'    doun    and    grat    like    a    bairn." 

Lord  Cairnforth  sat  silent,  waiting  till 
Helen     had     recovered     herself ;      Helen  — 
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whom,  however  changed,  he  would  have 
known  among  a  thousand.  And  then, 
with  his  quick  observation,  he  took  in  as 
much  of  her  circumstances  as  was  be- 
trayed by  the  aspect  of  the  room  —  evi- 
dently kitchen,  dining-room,  and  bed-room 
in  one.  For  at  the  far  end,  close  to 
the  door  that  opened  into  the  second 
apartment,  which  seemed  a  mere  closet, 
was  one  of  those  concealed  beds  so 
common  in  Scotland ;  and  on  it  lay 
a  figure  which  occasionally  stirred, 
moaned,  or  coughed,  but  very  feebly  : 
and  for  the  most  part  lay  still  —  very 
still. 

Its  face  —  placed  straight  on  the  pillow, 
and  as  the  fire  blazed  up,  the  sharp 
profile     being     reflected     in     grotesque     dis- 
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tinctness  on  the  wall  behind  —  was  a  man's 
face ;  thin  and  ghastly,  the  skin  tightly 
drawn  over  the  features,  as  is  seen  in 
the    last    stage    of    consumption. 

Lord  Cairnforth  had  never  beheld 
death  —  not  in  any  form.  But  he  felt, 
by  instinct,  that  he  was  looking  upon  it 
now,  or  the  near  approach  to  it,  in  the 
man  who  lay  there,  too  rapidly  passing 
into  unconsciousness  even  to  notice  his 
presence  —  Helen's   husband,    Captain    Bruce. 

The  dreadful  fascination  of  the  sight 
drew  his  attention  even  from  Helen  her- 
self. He  sat  gazing  at  his  cousin,  the 
man  who  had  deceived  and  wronged  him, 
and  not  him  only,  but  those  dearer  to  him 
than  himself:  the  man  whom,  a  day  or  two 
ago,   he   had   altogether   hated   and   despised. 
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He  dared  do  neither  now.  A  heavier 
hand  than  that  of  mortal  justice  was  upon 
his  enemy.  Whatever  Captain  Bruce  was, 
whatever  he  had  been,  he  was  now  being 
taken  away  from  all  human  judgment 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  Him  who 
is  at  once  the  Judge  —  and  the  Pardoner 
—  of    sinners. 

Awe- struck,  the  Earl  sat  and  watched 
the  young  man  (for  he  could  not  be 
thirty  yet),  struck  down  thus  in  the 
prime  of  his  days ;  carried  away  into  the 
other  world ;  while  he  himself,  with  his 
frail,  flickering  taper  of  a  life,  remained. 
Wherefore?  At  length,  in  a  whisper,  he 
called  "  Helen ! "  and  she  came  and 
knelt    beside    the   Earl's    chair. 

"  He    is    fast    going,"    said    she. 
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"I   see   that." 

"In  an  hour  or  two,  the  doctor 
said." 

"Then   I    will    stay,    if    I    may?" 

"Oh,    yes!" 

Helen  said  it  quite  passively,  indeed 
her  whole  appearance  as  she  moved  about 
the  room,  and  then  took  her  seat  by 
her  husband's  bed-side,  indicated  one  who 
makes  no  effort  either  to  express  or  to 
restrain  grief:  who  has  in  truth  suffered 
till   she   can    suffer    no    more. 

The  dying  man  was  not  so  near 
death  as  the  doctor  had  thought,  for 
after  a  little  he  fell  into  what  seemed  a 
natural  sleep.  Helen  leant  her  head 
against  the  wall  and  closed  her  eyes. 
But     that     instant     was     heard     from     the 
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inner  room  a  cry,  the  like  of  which 
Lord  Cairnforth  had  never  heard  before, 
the  sharp,  waking  cry  of  a  very  young 
infant. 

In  a  moment  Helen  started  up ;  her 
whole  expression  changed.  And  when,  after 
a  short  disappearance,  she  re-entered  the 
room  —  with  her  child,  who  had  dropped 
contentedly  asleep  again,  nestling  to  her 
bosom  —  she  was  perfectly  transformed.  No 
longer  the  plain,  almost  elderly  woman, 
she    had    in    her    poor   worn    face    the   look 

—  which   makes   any  face  young,   nay  lovely 

—  the  mother's  look.  Fate  had  not  been 
altogether  cruel  to  her  ;  it  had  given  her 
a   child. 

"  Isn't  he  a  bonnie  bairn  ? "  she  whis- 
pered,   as    once    again    she    knelt    down    by 
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Lord  Cairnforth's  chair,  and  brought  the 
little  face  down,  so  that  he  could  see  it 
and  touch  it.  He  did  touch  it  with  his 
feeble  fingers  —  the  small  soft  cheek  —  the 
first   baby-cheek   he   had   ever   beheld. 

"It  is  a  bonnie  bairn,  as  you  say ; 
God  bless  it ! "  which,  as  she  afterwards 
told  him,  was  the  first  blessing  ever 
breathed  over  the  child.  — "  What  is  its 
name?"  he  asked  by -and -bye,  seeing  she 
expected   more   notice   taken   of    it. 

"  Alexander  Cardross  —  after  my  father. 
My  son  is  a  born  Scotsman  too  —  an  Edin- 
burgh laddie.  AYe  were  coming  home,  as 
fast  as  we  could,  to  Cairnforth.  He" — 
glancing  towards  the  bed  — "  he  wished 
it." 

Thus    much    thought    for  her,    then,    the 
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dying  man  had  shown.  He  had  been  un- 
willing to  leave  his  wife  forlorn  in  a  strange 
land.  He  had  come  "as  fast  as  he 
could,"  that  her  child  might  be  born  and 
her  husband  die,  at  Cairnforth  —  at  least, 
so  the  Earl  supposed :  nor  subsequently 
found  any  reason  to  doubt.  It  was  a  good 
thing  to  hear  then  —  good  to  remember 
afterwards. 

For  hours  the  Earl  sat  in  the  broken 
chair,  with  Helen  and  her  baby  opposite — 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  end.  It  did 
not  come  till  near  morning.  Once  during 
the  night  Captain  Bruce  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  about  him,  but  either  his  mind 
was  confused,  or  —  who  knows  ?  —  made 
clearer  by  the  approach  of  death,  for  he 
evinced    no    sign    of    surprise    at   the   Earl's 
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presence  in  the  room.  He  only  fixed  upon 
him  a  long,  searching,  inquiring  gaze,  which 
seemed   to   compel   an   answer. 

Lord   Cairnforth    spoke : 

"Cousin,  I  am  come  to  take  home  with 
me  your  wife  and  child.  Are  you 
satisfied?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  promise  you  they  shall  never  want, 
I   will   take   care   of  them   always." 

There  was  a  faint,  assenting  movement 
of  the  dying  head,  and  then,  just  as 
Helen  went  out  of  the  room  with  her 
baby,  Captain  Bruce  followed  her  with 
his  eyes,  in  which  the  Earl  thought  was 
an  expression  almost  approaching  tenderness. 
"Poor  thing  — poor  thing!  her  long  trouble 
is   over." 

VOL.  it.  i 
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These  were  the  last  words  he  ever 
said,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  again  fell 
into  a  sleep,  out  of  which  he  passed  quietly, 
and  without  pain,  into  sleep  eternal.  They 
looked  at  him,  and  he  was  still  breathing ; 
they  looked  at  him  a  few  minutes  after, 
and  he  was  —  as  Mr.  Cardross  would  have 
expressed  it — "away." — Far,  far,  away.  In 
His  safe  keeping  with  whom  abide  the 
souls  of  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
the   living   and   the   dead. 

Let  Him  judge  him,  for  no  one  eke 
ever  did.  No  one  ever  spoke  of  him  but 
as  their  dead  can  only  be  spoken  of,  either 
to   or   by,   the   widow   and   the   fatherless. 

Without  much  difficulty  —  for  after  her 
husband's    death   Helen's    strength    suddenly 
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collapsed,  and  she  became  perfectly  passive 
in  the  Earl's  hands,  and  in  those  of  Mrs. 
Campbell  —  Lord  Cairnforth  learnt  all  he 
required  about  the  circumstances  of  the 
Bruce    family. 

They  were  absolutely  penniless.  Helen's 
boy  had  been  born  only  a  day  or  two  after 
their  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  Her  husband's 
illness  increased  suddenly  at  the  last,  but  he 
had  not  been  quite  incapacitated  till  she  had 
gained  a  little  strength,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  nurse  him.  But  how  she  had  done 
it  —  how  then,  and  for  many  months 
past,  she  had  contrived  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  to  endure  fatigue,  privation, 
mental  anguish,  and  physical  weakness, 
was,  according  to  good  Mrs.  Campbell,  who 
heard   and   guessed   a   great   deal   more   than 
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she  chose  to  tell — "just  wonderfu'  !  "  It 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  Helen's 
natural  vigour  of  constitution,  and  by  that 
preternatural  strength  and  courage  which 
Nature  supplies  to  even  the  saddest  form 
of  motherhood. 

And  now  her  brief  term  of  wifehood 
—  she  had  yet  not  been  married  two 
years  —  was  over  for  ever ;  and  Helen 
Bruce  was  left  a  mother  only.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  she  would  be  one  of 
those  women  who  remain  such  —  mothers, 
and  nothing  but  mothers,  to  the  end  of 
their   days. 

"She's  ower  young  for  me  to  say  it  o' 
her,"  observed  Mrs.  Campbell  in  one  of 
the  long  consultations  that  she  and  the 
Earl    held    together,    concerning   Helen,   who 
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was  of  necessity  given  over  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  good  woman's  charge.  "  But 
ye  '11  see,  my  Lord,  she  will  look  nae 
mair  at  any  mortal  man.  She  '11  just 
spend  her  days  in  tending  that  wean  o' 
hers  —  and  a  sweet  bit  thing  it  is,  ye  ken : 
—  by-and-bye  she  '11  get  blithe  and  bonnie 
again.  She'll  be  aye  gentle  and  kind, — and 
no  dreary;  but  she'll  never  marry.  —  Puir 
Miss  Helen !  she  '11  be  ane  o'  thae  widows 
that  the  Apostle  tells  o' — that  are  '  widows 
indeed.'  " 

And  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  herself  was 
one  of  the  number,  heaved  a  sigh  —  per- 
haps for  Helen,  perhaps  for  herself  —  and 
for  one  whose  very  name  was  now  for- 
gotten :  who  had  gone  down  to  the  bottom 
of    Loch    Beg   when    the    Earl's    father   was 
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drowned,  and  never  afterwards  been  seen, 
living   or   dead,   by   any   mortal   eye. 

The  Earl  gave  no  answer  to  his 
good  nurse's  gossip.  He  contented  him- 
self with  making  all  arrangements  for 
poor  Helen's  comfort,  taking  care  that 
she  should  be  supplied  with  every 
luxury  befitting  not  alone  Captain  Bruce's 
wife  and  Mr.  Cardross's  daughter,  but 
the  "  cousin "  of  the  Earl  of  Cairnforth. 
And  now,  whenever  he  spoke  of  her,  it 
was  invariably  and  punctiliously  as  "  my 
cousin." 

The  baby  too — Mrs.  Campbell's  truly 
feminine  soul  was  exalted  to  infinite  de- 
light and  pride  at  being  employed  by 
the  Earl  to  procure  the  most  magnificent 
stock   of  baby-clothes    that   Edinburgh   could 
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supply.  No  young  heir  to  a  peerage 
could  be  apparelled  more  splendidly  than 
was,  within  a  few  days,  Helen's  boy.  He 
was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  hotel  — 
and  when  his  mother  made  some  weak 
resistance,  she  received  a  gentle  message 
to  the  effect  that  the  Earl  of  Cairnforth 
begged,  as  a  special  favour,  to  be  allowed  to 
do  exactly  as  he  liked  with  his  little 
"  cousin. " 

And  every  morning,  punctual  to  the  hour, 
the  Earl  had  himself  taken  upstairs  into  the 
infantile  kingdom  of  which  Mrs.  Campbell 
was  installed  once  more  as  head-nurse  — 
where  he  would  sit  watching  with  an 
amused  curiosity,  that  was  not  without  its 
pathos,  the  little  creature  so  lately  come 
into      the       world ;  — to      him,       unfamiliar 
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with  babies,  such  a  wondrous  mystery. 
Alas !  a  mystery  which  it  was  his  lot  to 
behold  —  as  all  the  joys  of  life  —  from 
the   outside. 

But  though  life's  joys  were  forbidden  him, 
its  duties  seemed  to  accumulate  daily.  There 
was  Mr.  Cardross  to  be  kept  patient  by  the 
assurance  that  all  was  well,  and  that 
presently  his  daughter  and  his  grandchild 
would  be  coming  home.  There  was  Alick 
Cardross,  now  a  young  clerk  in  the  office 
of  Menteith  &  Ross,  to  be  looked  after, 
and  kept  from  agitating  his  sister  by 
any  questionings;  and  there  was  a 
tribe  of  young  Menteiths  always  needing 
assistance  or  advice  —  now  and  then  some- 
thing more  tangible  than  advice.  Then 
there    were    the    Earl's    Edinburgh    friends, 
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who  thronged  round  him  in  hearty  wel- 
come as  soon  as  ever  they  heard  he  was 
again  in  the  good  old  city;  —  and  would 
willingly  have  drawn  him  back  again  into 
that  brilliant  society  which  he  had  enjoyed 
so    much. 

He  enjoyed  it  still  —  a  little  :  and 
during  the  weeks  that  elapsed  before 
Helen  was  able  to  travel,  or  do  any- 
thing but  lie  still  and  be  taken  care  of, 
he  found  opportunity  to  mingle  once  more 
among  his  former  associates.  But  his 
heart  was  always  in  that  quiet  room, 
which  he  only  entered  once  a -day  : 
where  the  newly-made  widow  sat  with 
her  orphan  child  at  her  bosom,  and 
waited  for  Time,  the  healer,  to  soothe 
and    bind    up    the    inevitable    wounds. 
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At  last  the  clay  arrived  when  the 
Earl,  with  his  little  cortege  of  two  car- 
riages, one  his  own,  the  other  containing 
Helen,  her  baby,  and  Mrs.  Campbell, 
quitted  Edinburgh,  and,  travelling  leisurely, 
neared    the    shores    of    Loch    Beg. 

They  did  not  come  by  the  ferry, 
Lord  Cairnforth  having  given  orders  to 
drive  round  the  head  of  the  loch,  as 
the  easiest  and  most  unobtrusive  way  of 
bringing  Helen  home.  Much  he  wondered 
how  she  bore  it — the  sight  of  the  familiar 
hills  —  exactly  the  same  —  for  it  was  the 
same  time  of  year,  almost  the  very  day, 
when  she  had  left  Cairnforth ;  but  he 
could  not  inquire.  At  length,  after  much 
thought,  during  the  last  stage  of  the 
journey,    he    bade   Malcolm    ask   Mrs.    Bruce 
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if  she  would  leave  her  baby  for  a  little 
and  come  into  the  Earl's  carriage  —  which 
message    she    obeyed    at    once. 

These  few  weeks  of  companionship, 
not  constant,  but  still  sufficiently  close, 
had  brought  them  back  very  much  into 
their  old  brother  and  sister  relation ; 
and  though  nothing  had  been  distinctly 
said  about  it,  Helen  had  accepted  passively 
all  the  Earl's  generosity,  both  for  herself  and 
her  child.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  had 
noticed  a  slight  hesitation  or  uneasiness 
in  her  manner,  Lord  Cairnforth  had 
said,  —  "I  promised  him,  you  remember," 
and  this  had  silenced  her.  Besides,  she 
was  too  utterly  worn-out  and  broken-down 
to  resist  any  kindness.  She  seemed  to 
open     her     heart     to      it  —  Helen's     proud, 
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sensitive,  independent  heart  —  much  as  a 
plant,  long  dried  up,  withered,  and 
trampled  upon,  opens  itself  to  the  sun- 
shine   and    the    dew. 

But  now  her  health,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  had  revived  a  little ;  and  as 
she  sat  opposite  to  him,  in  her  grave, 
composed  widowhood,  even  the  disguise  of 
the  black  weeds  could  not  take  away 
a  look  that  returned  again  and  again 
—  reminding  the  Earl  of  the  Helen 
of  his  childhood  —  the  bright,  sweet, 
wholesome  -  natured,  high-spirited  Helen 
Cardross. 

"  I  asked  you  to  come  to  me  in 
the  carriage,"  said  he,  after  they  had 
spoken  a  while  about  ordinary  things. 
"Before,    we     reach      home,     I      think     we 
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ought  to  have  a  little  talk  upon  some 
few  matters  which  we  have  never  referred 
to   as   yet.      Are   you   able   for   this?" 

"  Oh    yes,    but I    can't — I    can't!" 

—  and  a  sudden  expression  of  trouble  and 
fear  darkened  the  widow's  face.  "  Do 
not  ask  me  any  questions  about  the  past. 
It  is  all  over  now  —  it  seems  like  a 
dream  —  as  if  I  had  never  been  away 
from     Cairnforth." 

"Let  it  be  so  then,  Helen,  my  dear," 
replied  the  Earl,  tenderly.  "  Indeed  I 
never  meant  otherwise.  It  is  far  the 
best." 

Thus,  both  at  the  time  and  ever  after, 
he  laid,  and  compelled  others  to  lay,  the 
seal  of  silence  upon  those  two  sad  years, 
the   secrets  of  which  were  buried  in  Captain 
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Brace's  quiet  grave  in  Greyfriars'  Church- 
yard. 

"  Helen/'  he  continued,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  you  a  single  question :  I 
am  only  going  to  tell  you  a  few  things, 
which  you  are  to  tell  your  father  at  the 
first  opportunity,  so  as  to  place  you 
in  a  right  position  towards  him,  and, 
whatever  his  health  may  be,  to  relieve 
his  mind  entirely  both  as  to  you  and 
Boy." 

"  Boy,"  the  little  Alexander  had 
already  begun  to  be  called.  "  Boy,"  par 
excellence,  for  even  at  that  early  period 
of  his  existence  he  gave  tokens  of  being 
a  most  masculine  character,  with  a  reso- 
lute will  of  his  own,  and  a  power  of 
howling  till  he  got  his  will,  which  delighted 
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Nurse  Campbell  exceedingly.  He  was 
already  a  thorough  Cardross  —  not  in  the 
least  a  Bruce  :  he  inherited  Helen's  great 
blue  eyes,  large  frame,  and  healthy  tempera- 
ment ;  and  was,  in  short,  that  repetition 
of  the  mother  in  the  son  which  Dame 
Nature  delights  in,  and  out  of  which 
she  sometimes  makes  the  finest  and 
noblest  men  that  the  world  ever 
sees. 

"  Boy  has  been  wide  awake  these 
two  hours,  noticing  everything,"  said 
his  mother,  with  a  mother's  firm  con- 
viction that  this  rather  imaginative  fact 
was  the  most  interesting  possible  to 
everybody.  "  He  might  have  known  the 
loch  quite  well  already,  by  the  way  he 
kept    staring    at    it." 
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"  He  will  know  it  well  enough  by* 
and-bye,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling.  "  You 
are  aware,  Helen,  that  he  and  you  are 
permanently    coming    home." 

"  To  the  Manse  ?  yes !  My  dear 
father !  he  will  keep  us  there  during 
his  life- time.  "  Afterwards  we  must  take 
our    chance,    my    boy   and    I." 

"  Not  quite  that.  Are  you  not 
aware  —  I  thought,  from  circumstances, 
you  must  have  guessed  it,  long  ago  —  that 
Cairnforth  Castle,  and  my  whole  property, 
will   be   yours,    some   time  ? " 

Helen  coloured  up,  vividly  and  pain- 
fully,   to    the    very    brow. 

"  I  will  tell  you  no  untruth,  Lord 
Cairnforth.  I  was  aware  of  it.  That 
is,     he  —  I     mean     it     was     suspected     that 
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you  had  meant  it  once.  I  found  this 
out  —  don't  ask  me  how  —  shortly  after 
I  was  married.  And  I  determined,  as 
the  only  chance  of  avoiding  it — and  several 
other  things  —  never  to  write  to  you 
again:  never  to  take  the  least  means  of 
bringing  myself  —  us  —  back  to  your 
memory." 

"Why    so?" 

"  I  wished  you  to  forget  us,  and  all 
connected  with  us;  and  to  choose  some  one 
more  worthy,  more  suitable,  to  inherit 
your    property." 

"But,  Helen,  that  choice  rested  with 
myself  alone,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling.  "Has 
not  a  man  the  right  to  do  what  he 
likes    with    his    own  ? " 

"Yes;   but  —  oh,"  cried  Helen,   earnestly, 
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"do  not  talk  of  this.  It  caused  me  such 
misery  once.  Never  let  us  speak  of  it 
again." 

"  I  must  speak  of  it,"  was  the 
answer,  equally  earnest.  "All  my  comfort 
—  I  will  not  say  happiness ;  we  have 
both  learnt,  Helen,  not  to  count  too 
much  upon  happiness  in  this  world  —  but  all 
the  peace  of  my  future  life,  be  it  short  or 
long,  depends  upon  my  having  my  heart's 
desire  in  this  matter.  It  is  my  heart's  de- 
sire, and  no  one  shall  forbid  it.  I  will 
carry  out  my  intentions,  whether  you 
agree  to  them  or  not.  I  will  speak 
of  them  no  more,  if  you  do  not  wish 
it,  but  I  shall  certainly  perform  them. 
And  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  we 
could    talk    matters    out    together,    and     ar- 
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range  everything,  plainly  and  openly, 
before  you  go  home  to  the  Manse, 
if  you  prefer  the  Manse.  Though  I 
could  have  wished  it  was  to  the 
Castle." 

"  To    the    Castle  !  " 

"  Yes.  I  intended  to  have  brought 
you  back  from  Edinburgh  —  all  of  you," 
added  the  Earl,  with  emphasis,  "  to  the 
Castle    for    life." 

Helen  was  much  affected.  She  made 
no  attempt  either  to  resist  or  to 
reply. 

"  But  now,  my  dear,  you  shall  do 
exactly  what  you  will  about  the  home  you 
choose ;  exactly  what  makes  you  most  con- 
tent, and  your  father  also.  Only  listen  to 
me  just   for  five  minutes,   without  interrupt- 
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ing  me.  I  never  could  bear  to  be  inter- 
rupted,   you   know." 

Helen  faintly  smiled,  and  Lord  Cairn  - 
forth,  in  a  brief,  business-like  way,  ex- 
plained how,  the  day  after  his  coming 
of  age,  he  had  deliberately,  and  upon 
what  he  —  and  Mr.  Menteith  likewise  — 
considered  just  grounds,  constituted  her, 
Helen  Cardross,  as  his  sole  heiress. 
That  he  had  never  altered  his  will  since,  and 
therefore  she  now  was,  and  always  would 
have  been,  and  her  children  after  her, 
rightful  successors  to  the  Castle  and 
broad    acres    of    Cairnforth. 

"  The  title  lapses,"  he  added ;  "  there 
will  be  no  more  Earls  of  Cairnforth. 
But  your  boy  may  be  the  founder  of  a 
new   name    and   family,    that    may   live   and 
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rule  for  generations  along  the  shores  of 
our  loch :  and  perhaps  keep  even  my 
poor  name  alive  there  for  a  little 
while." 

Helen  did  not  speak.  Probably  she 
too,  with  her  clear  common  sense,  saw 
the  wisdom  of  the  thing.  For  as 
the  Earl  said,  he  had  a  right  to  choose 
his  own  heir  —  and,  as  even  the  world 
would  say,  what  better  heir  could  he 
choose  than  his  next  of  kin  —  CajDtain 
B race's  child  ?  What  mother  could  resist 
such  a  prospect  for  her  son?  She  sat, 
her  tears  flowing,  but  still  with  a  great 
light  in  her  blue  eyes,  as  if  she  saw 
far  away  in  the  distance,  far  beyond  all 
this  sorrow  and  pain,  the  happy  future  of 
her   darling  —  her   only   child. 
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"  Of  course,  Helen,  I  could  pass  you 
over,  and  leave  all  direct  to  that  young 
man  of  yours,  who  is,  if  I  died  intestate, 
my  rightful  heir.  But  I  will  not  —  at 
least,  not  yet.  Perhaps,  if  I  live  to  see 
him  of  age,  I  may  think  about  making 
him  take  my  name,  as  Bruce  -  Montgomerie. 
But  meanwhile  I  shall  educate  him,  send 
him  to  school  and  college,  and  at  home  he 
shall  be  put  under  Malcolm's  care,  and  have 
ponies  to  ride  and  boats  to  row.  In 
short,  Helen/'  concluded  the  Earl,  looking 
earnestly  in  her  face  with  that  sad, 
fond,  and  yet  peaceful  expression  he  had, 
"  I  mean  your  boy  to  do  all  that  I 
could  not  do,  and  to  be  all  that  I 
ought  to  have  been.  You  are  sa- 
tisfied ?  " 
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"  Yes  —  quite.  I  thank  you.  And  I 
thank    God." 

A  minute  more  and  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  wicket- gate  of  the  Manse 
garden. 

There  stood  the  minister,  with  his 
white  locks  bared,  and  his  whole  figure 
trembling  with  agitation,  but  still  him- 
self: stronger  and  better  than  he  had 
been    for    many    months. 

"  Papa  !  papa  ! "  And  Helen,  his  own 
Helen,    was    in    his    arms. 

"  Drive  on,"  said  Lord  Cairnforth, 
hurriedly,  "  Malcolm,  we  will  go  straight 
to    the    Castle    now." 

And  so,  no  one  heeding  him  —  they 
were  too  happy  to  notice  anything  beyond 
themselves  —  the     Earl    passed    on,    with    a 
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strange  smile,  not  of  this  world  at  all, 
upon  his  quiet  face ;  and  returned  to  his 
own    stately    and    solitary    home. 


Copier  fljc  <$iftb. 


OOD      Mrs.     Campbell     had     guessed 
truly,    that     from     this     time     for- 


ward Helen  Bruce  would  be  only  a 
mother.  Either  she  was  one  of  those 
women  in  whom  the  maternal  element 
predominates  —  who  seem  born  to  take 
care  of  other  people,  and  rarely  to  be 
taken  care  of  themselves  —  or  else  her 
cruel  experience  of  married  life  had  for 
ever  blighted  in  her  all  wifely  emotions 
—  even  wifely  regrets.  She  was  grave,  sad, 
silent,  for  many  months  during  her  early 
term    of  widowhood,    but   she   made   no   pre- 
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tence  of  extravagant  sorrow,  and,  except 
under  the  rarest  and  most  necessary  circum- 
stances, she  never  even  named  her  husband. 
Nothing  did  she  betray  about  him  —  or 
her  personal  relations  with  him  —  even  to 
her  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  He  had 
passed  away,  leaving  no  more  enduring 
memory  than  the  tombstone  which  Lord 
Cairnforth  had  erected  in  Greyfriars' 
Churchyard. 

—  Except  his  child  ;  of  whom  it  was 
the  mother's  undisguised  delight  that,  out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  the  little  fellow  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  a  Cardross.  With  his 
relatives  on  the  father's  side  —  after  the 
one  formal  letter  which  she  had  requested 
should  be  written  to  Colonel  Bruce, 
announcing    Captain    Bruce's    death  —  Helen 
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evidently  wished  to  keep  up  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever.  Nay,  more  than  wished ; 
she  was  determined  it  should  be  so  —  with 
that  quiet,  resolute  determination  which 
was  sometimes  seen  in  every  feature  of 
her  strong  Scotch  face,  once  so  girlish 
and  sweet.  Nor  was  her  face  unsweet 
now ;  but  it  bore  tokens  of  what  she 
had  gone  through  :  of  a  battle  from 
which  no  woman  ever  comes  out  un- 
wounded    or    unscarred. 

But,  as  before  said,  she  was  a  mother, 
and  wholly  a  mother ;  which  blessed  fact 
healed  the  young  widow's  heart  better,  and 
sooner,  than  anything  else  could  have  done. 
Besides,  in  her  case  there  was  no  suspense, 
no  conflict  of  duties  —  all  her  duties 
were     done.       Had     thev     lasted     after     her 
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child's  birth  the  struggle  might  have  been 
too  hard  ;  for  mothers  have  responsibilities 
as  well  as  wives,  and  when  these  conflict, 
as  the}'  do  sometimes,  God  help  her 
who  has  to  choose  between  them !  But 
Helen  was  saved  this  misfortune.  Pro- 
vidence had  taken  her  destiny  out  of 
her  own  hands,  and  here  she  was,  free 
as  Helen  Cardross  of  old  —  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  and  going  through  the 
same  simple  round  of  daily  cares  and 
daily  avocations  which  she  had  done 
as  the  minister's  active  and  helpful 
daughter. 

For  as  nothing  else  but  the  minister's 
daughter  would  she,  for  the  present,  be 
recognised  at  Cairnforth.  Lord  Cairnforth's 
intentions,      towards     herself     or     her      son 
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she  insisted  on  keeping  wholly  secret  — 
except,  of  course,  as  regarded  that  dear 
and    good    father. 

"  I  may  die,"  she  said  to  the  Earl, 
— "  die  before  yourself ;  and  if  my  boy 
grows  up  you  may  not  love  him,  or 
he  may  not  deserve  your  love,  in  which 
case  you  must  choose  another  heir.  No,  you 
shall  be  bound  in  no  way  externally ;  let 
all  go  on  as  heretofore.      I  will  have  it  so." 

And  of  all  Lord  Cairnforth's  generosity 
she  would  accept  nothing  for  herself — 
except  a  small  annual  sum,  which,  with 
her  widow's  pension  from  the  East  India 
Company,  sufficed  to  make  her  independent 
of  her  father :  but  she  did  not  refuse 
kindness    to    her    boy. 

Never    was    there    such   a   boy.      "  Boy " 
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he  was  called  from  the  first,  never 
"baby;"  there  was  nothing  of  the  baby 
about  him.  Before  he  was  a  year  old 
he  ruled  his  mother,  grandfather,  and 
Uncle  Duncan  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Nay, 
the  whole  village  were  his  slaves.  "  Miss 
Helen's  bairn"  was  a  little  king  every- 
where. It  might  have  gone  rather  hard 
for  the  poor  wee  fellow,  thus,  alle- 
gorically, 


"  Wearing   on   his   baby   brow  the   round 
And  top   of   sovereignty  :" 


that  dangerous  sovereignty  for  any  child 
—  any  human  being  —  to  wield,  had  there 
not  been  at  least  one  person  who  was 
able   to   assume   authority   over   him. 
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This  was,  strange  to  say  —  and  yet 
not  strange  —  the  Earl  of  Cairn  - 
forth. 

From  his  earliest  babyhood  Boy  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the 
motionless  figure  in  the  moving  chair  —  " 
who  never  touched  him,  but  always  spoke 
so  kindly  and  looked  round  so  smilingly ; 
whom,  he  could  perceive  —  for  children  are 
quicker  to  notice  things  than  we  sometimes 
think  —  his  mother  and  grandfather  in- 
variably welcomed  with  such  exceeding 
pleasure,  and  treated  with  never  -  failing 
respect  and  tenderness.  And,  as  soon  as 
he  could  crawl,  the  foot-board  of  the 
mysterious  wheeled  chair  became  to  the 
little  man  a  perfect  treasure-house  of 
delight.       Hidden      there      he      found     toys, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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picture-books,  "sweeties"  —  gifts  such,  as 
he  got  nowhere  else,  and  for  which, 
before  appropriating  them,  he  was  carefully 
taught  to  express  thanks  in  his  own 
infantile  way,  and  made  to  understand 
fully    from    whom    they    came. 

"  It 's  bribery,  and  against  my  prin- 
ciples," the  Earl  would  sometimes  say, 
half  sadly.  "But  if  I  did  not  give  him 
things,  how  else  could  Boy  learn  to 
love    me?" 

Helen  never  answered  this  —  no  more 
than  she  used  to  answer  many  similar 
speeches  in  the  Earl's  childhood.  She 
knew  time  would  prove  them  all  to  be 
wrong. 

What  sort  of  idea  the  child  really 
had    of    this    wonderful    donor  —  the    source 
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of  most  of  his  pleasures  —  who  yet  was 
so  different  externally  from  everybody  else ; 
who  never  moved  from  the  wheel  -  chair  ; 
who  neither  caressed  him  nor  played 
with  him,  and  whom  he  was  not  allowed 
to  play  with,  but  only  lifted  up  some- 
times to  kiss  softly  the  kind  face  which 
always  smiled  down  upon  him  with  a 
sort  of  "  superior  love;"  —  what  the  child's 
childish  notion  of  his  friend  was,  no  one 
could,  of  course,  discover.  But  it  must  have 
been  a  mingling  of  awe  and  affectionate- 
ness ;  for  he  would  often  —  even  before  he 
could  walk  —  crawl  up  to  the  little  chair, 
steady  himself  by  it,  and  then  look  up 
into  Lord  Cairnforth's  face  with  those 
mysterious,  baby  eyes  —  full  of  ques- 
tioning,     but     yet     without     the      slightest 
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fear.       And     once,     when     his     mother     was 
teaching    him    his    first    hymn, — 


"  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and   mild, 
Look  upon   a  little   child," 


Boy  startled  her  by  the  sndden  remark 
—  one  of  the  divine  profanities  that  are 
often  falling  from  the  innocent  lips  of 
little    children, — 

"  I  know  Jesus.  He  is  the  Earl." 
And  then  Helen  tried,  in  some  simple 
way,  to  make  the  child  understand  about 
Lord  Cairnforth  —  and  how  he  had  been  all 
his  life  so  heavily  afflicted ;  but  Boy  could 
not  comprehend  it  as  affliction  at  all.  There 
seemed  to  him  something  not  inferior,  but 
superior  to  all  other  people,    in  that  motion- 
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less  figure  with,  its  calm  sweet  face  —  who 
was  never  troubled,  never  displeased  — 
whom  everybody  delighted  to  obey, 
and  at  whose  feet  lay  treasures  '  un- 
told. 

"  I  think  Boy  likes  me,"  Lord 
Cairnforth  would  say,  when  he  met 
the  up-turned,  beaming  face  —  as  the 
child,  in  an  ecstasy  of  expectation, 
ran      to      meet      him.  "  His      love      may 

last  as  long  as  the  playthings 
do." 

But  the  Earl  was  mistaken  —  as  Helen 
knew.  His  love -victory  had  been  in  some- 
thing deeper  than  toys  and  "  goodies." 
Even  when  their  charm  began  to  cease 
Boy  still  crept  up  to  the  little  chair, 
and      looked      from      the      empty      footboard 
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up  to  the  loving  face  —  which  no  one, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  ever  regarded 
without  something  far  higher  than 
pity. 

And,  by  degrees,  Boy,  or  "  Carr " — 
which,  as  being  the  diminutive  for  his 
second  Christian  name,  Cardross,  he  was 
often  called  now  —  found  a  new  attraction 
in  his  friend.  He  would  listen  with 
wide-open  eyes,  and  attention  that  never 
flagged,  to  the  interminable  "  Tories " 
which  the  Earl  told  him  —  out  of 
the  same  brilliant  imagination  which 
had  once  used  to  delight  his  uncles 
in  the  boat.  And  so,  little  by  little, 
the  child  and  the  man  grew  to  be 
"  a  pair  of  friends  " —  familiar  and 
fond  —  but       with        a        certain        tender 
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reverence  always  between  them,  which 
had  the  most  salutary  effect  on  the 
younger. 

Whenever  he  was  sick  or  sorry, 
or  naughty  —  and  Master  "  Boy  "  could 
be  exceedingly  naughty  sometimes  —  the 
voice  which  had  most  influence  over 
him,  the  influence  to  which  he  always 
succumbed,  came  from  the  little  wheeled 
chair.  No  anger  did  he  ever  find  there ; 
—  no  dark  looks  or  sharp  tones  —  but 
he  found  stead}',  unbending  authority ; 
the  firm  will  which  never  passed  over 
a  single  fault,  or  yielded  to  a  single 
whim.  In  his  wildest  passions  of  grief 
or  wrath,  it  was  only  necessary  to  say 
to  the  child,  "  If  the  Earl  could  see 
you !."     to     make     him    pause  —  and    many 
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and  many  a  time,  whenever  motherly 
authority  —  which  in  this  case  was  weakened 
both  by  occasional  over-indulgence  and 
by  an  almost  morbid  terror  of  the 
results  of  the  same  —  failed  to  conquer 
the  child,  Helen  used,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  bring  him  in  her  arms,  set  him 
down  beside  Lord  Cairnforth,  and  leave 
him    there.        She     never     came     back,     but 

she    found    Boy    "  good." 

"  He    makes     me    good,     too,    I     think," 

the      Earl      would      say      now      and      then, 

"  for    he    makes    me    happy." 

It        was        true.  Lord        Cairnforth 

never       looked       otherwise        than       happy 

when     he      had     beside     him      that      little 

blossom     of    hope     of     the     new     generation 

—  Helen's    child. 
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As  years  went  by,  though  he  still 
lived  alone  at  the  Castle,  it  was  by 
no  means  the  secluded  life  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood.  He  gradually 
gathered  about  him  neighbours  and 
friends.  He  filled  his  house  occasionally 
with  guests,  of  his  own  rank  and  of 
all  ranks  :  people  notable  and  worthy 
to  be  known.  He  became  a  "  patron," 
as  they  called  it  in  those  days,  of 
art  and  literature,  and  assembled  around 
him  all  who,  for  his  pleasure  and  their 
own    benefit,  chose  to   enjoy    his  hospitality. 

In  a  quiet  way,  for  he  disliked  public 
show  —  he  was  likewise  what  was  termed 
a  "philanthropist:"  but  always  on  the 
system  which  he  had  learned  in  his 
boyhood     from     Helen     and     Mr.     Cardross, 
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that  "  charity  begins  at  home  :  "  with 
the  father  who  guides  well  his  own 
household  ;  the  minister  whose  footstep 
is  welcomed  at  every  door  in  his 
own  parish  ;  the  proprietor  whose  just, 
wise,  and  merciful  rule  makes  him 
sovereign  absolute  in  his  own  estate. 
This  last  especially  was  the  character 
given  along  all  the  country-side  to  the 
Earl    of    Cairnforth. 

His  was  not  a  sad  existence  —  far  from 
it.  None  who  knew  him,  and  certainly 
none  who  ever  stayed  long  with  him  in 
his  own  home,  went  away  with  that 
impression.  He  enjoyed  what  he  called 
"a  sunshiny  life" — having  sunshiny  faces 
about  him :  people  who  knew  how  to 
accept     the    sweet    and    endure    the    bitter ; 
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—  to   see   the   heavenly  side  even  of  sorrow : 

—  to  do  good  to  all,  and  receive  good  from 
all  —  avoiding  all  envies,  jealousies,  angers, 
and  strifes,  and  following  out  literally  the 
Apostolic  command,  "As  much  as  in  you 
lies,    live   peaceably   with   all   men." 

And  so  the  Earl  was,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  popular.  Everybody 
liked  him,  and  he  liked  everybody.  But 
deep  in  his  heart,  ay,  deeper  than  any  of 
these  his  friends  and  acquaintance  ever 
dreamed  —  steadying  and  strengthening  it, 
keeping  it  warm  for  all  human  uses,  yet 
calm  with  the  quiet  sadness  of  an  eternal 
want  —  lay  all  those  emotions  which  are  not 
likings  but  loves,  not  sympathies  but  passions, 
but  which  with  him  were  to  be  in  this  world 
for  ever  dormant  and  unfulfilled. 
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Never,  let  the  Castle  be  ever  so 
full  of  visitors,  or  let  his  daily  cares, 
his  outward  interests,  and  his  innumerable 
private  charities,  be  ever  so  great,  —  did 
he  omit  driving  over  twice  or  thrice 
a -week  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
at  the  Manse  —  in  winter,  by  the 
study  fire ;  in  summer,  under  the  shade 
of  the  green  elm  -  trees  —  the  same 
trees  where  he  had  passed  that  first 
sunny  Sunday  when  he  came,  a  poor, 
lonely,  crippled,  orphan  child,  into  the 
midst  of  the  large,  merry  family  —  all 
scattered    now. 

The  Minister,  Helen,  and  Boy  were 
the  sole  inmates  left  at  the  Manse : 
and  of  these  three  the  latter  cer- 
tainly     was     the     most      important.        Hide 
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it  as  slie  would,  the  principal  object 
of  the  mother's  life  was  her  only 
child.  Many  a  time,  as  Lord  Cairn- 
fortli  sat  talking  with  her,  after  his 
old  fashion,  of  all  his  interests,  schemes, 
labours,  and  hopes  —  hopes  solely  for  others, 
and  labours,  the  end  of  which  he 
knew  he  would  never  see  —  he  would 
smile  to  himself,  noticing  how  Helen's 
eye  wandered  all  the  while  —  wandered 
to  where  that  rosy  young  scapegrace 
rode  his  tiny  pony  —  the  Earl's  gift  — 
up  and  down  the  gravel  walks  —  or 
played  at  romps  with  Malcolm  —  or 
dug  holes  in  the  flower-beds  —  or  got 
into  all  and  sundry  of  the  countless 
disgraces  which  were  for  ever  befalling 
Boy.       Yet  which,   so  loveable  was  the  little 
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fellow,  were  as  continually  forgiven,  and, 
behind  his  back,  even  exalted  into 
something    very    like    merits. 

But  once,  and  it  was  an  incident 
which,  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Bruce  forgot 
it  herself,  her  friend  never  did,  since 
it  furnished  a  key  to  much  of  the  past, 
and     a     serious     out-look     for     the     future, 

—  Boy  committed  an  error,  which  threw 
his  mother  into  an  agony  of  agitation, 
such  as  she  had  not  betrayed  since  she 
came    back,    a    widow,    to    Cairnforth. 

Her  little  son  told  a  lie !  It  was  a 
very  small  lie  —  such  as  dozens  of 
children    tell  —  are   punished   and    pardoned 

—  but  a  lie  it  was.  It  happened  one 
August  morning,  when  the  raspberries 
were      ripe  -—  those      huge      red  -  and  -  white 
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raspberries  for  which  the  Manse  was 
famous.  He  was  desired  not  to  touch 
them  — "  not  to  lay  a  finger  on  them," 
insisted  the  mother.  And  he  promised. 
But,  alas !  the  promises  of  four  years 
old  are  not  absolutely  reliable ;  and  so 
that  which  happened  once  in  a  more 
ancient  garden  happened  in  the  garden 
of  the  Manse.  Boy  plucked  and  ate. 
He  came  back  to  his  mother  with  his 
white  pinafore  all  marked,  and  his  red 
mouth  redder  still,  with  condemnatory 
stains.  Yet,  when  asked  "if  he  had 
touched  the  raspberries,"  he  opened  that 
wicked  mouth  and  said,  unblushingly, 
"  No ! " 

Of    course,     it    was    an     untruth  —  self- 
evident  :      in     its      very      simplicity      almost 
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amusing ;  but  the  Earl  was  not  prepared 
for  the  effect  it  seemed  to  have  upon  Helen. 
She  started  back,  her  lips  actually  blanched, 
and   her   eyes   glowing. 

"  My  son  has  told  a  lie ! "  she 
cried,  and  kept  repeating  it  over  and 
over  again.  "  My  son  has  looked  me 
in  the  face  and  told  me  a  lie  !  —  his 
first    lie!" 

"  Hush,  Helen !  "  for  her  manner  seemed 
actually    to    frighten    the    child. 

"  No,  I  cannot  pass  it  over !  I  dare 
not !       He   must   be   punished.       Come  !  " 

She  seized  Boy  by  the  hand,  looking 
another  way,  and  was  moving  off  with 
him,  as  if  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
doing. 

"  Helen ! "      called      the      Earl,      almost 
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reproachfully.  For,  in  his  opinion,  out 
of  all  comparison  with  the  offence  seemed 
the  bitterness  with  which  the  mother  felt 
it,  and  was  about  to  punish  it.  "  Tell 
me,  first,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the    child?" 

"  I  hardly  know  —  I  must  think  — 
must    pray.       What    if    my    son,    my    only 

son,     should     inherit I      mean,     if     he 

should    grow    up    to    be   a   liar  ? " 

That  word  "  inherit "  betrayed  her. 
No  wonder  now  at  the  mother's  agony  of 
fear  —  she  who  was  mother  to  Captain 
Bruce's  son.  Lord  Cairnforth  guessed 
it    all. 

"  I   understand,"    said   he.       "  But " 

"  No,"  Helen  interrupted,  "  you  need 
understand    nothing,    for    I     have    told   you 
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nothing.  Only,  I  must  kill  the  sin  — 
the  fatal  sin  —  at  the  very  root.  I  must 
punish    him.       Come,    child  !  " 

She  was  trembling  all  over  with  agitation. 

"  Come  back,  Helen/'  said  the  Earl ; 
and  something  in  the  tone  made  her 
obey  at  once ;  as  occasionally  during  her 
life,  Helen  had  been  glad  to  obey  him, 
and  creep  under  the  shelter  of  a  stronger 
will  and  clearer  judgment  than  her  own. 
"  You  are  altogether  mistaken,  my  dear 
friend.  Your  boy  is  only  a  child,  and 
errs  as  such ;  and  you  treat  him  as  if 
he  had  sinned  like  a  grown-up  man.  Be 
reasonable.  We  will  both  take  care  of  him. 
No   fear   that   he   will   turn   out   a   liar ! " 

Helen  hesitated  ;  but  still  her  looks 
were    so    angry    and    stern,    all    the    mother 
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vanished  out  of  them,  that  the  boy,  instead 
of  clinging  to  her,  ran  away  crying,  and  hid 
himself  behind   Lord   Cairnforth's   chair. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  Helen.  Cannot 
you    trust    me  —  me  —  with    your    son  ?  " 

3Irs.    Bruce    paused. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Earl,  wheeling  him- 
self round  a  little,  so  that  he  came 
face  to  face  with  the  sobbing  child, 
"  lift  up  your  head,  Boy,  and  speak 
the  truth  like  a  man  to  me  and  to  your 
mother  —  see  !  she  is  listening.  Did  you 
touch    those    raspberries  ?  " 

"  No ! " 

"  Cardross !"  calling  him  by  his  rarely 
spoken  name,  not  his  pet-name,  and  fixing 
upon  him  eyes,  not  angry,  but  clear 
and    searching,     that     compelled    the    truth 
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even    from    a    child,     "  think    again.       You 
must  tell  us  !  " 

"  ~No,  me  didn't  touch  them,"  answered 
Boy,  dropping  his  head  in  conscious  shame. 
"  JNot  with  me  fingers.  Me  just  opened 
me    mouth    and    they    popped    in." 

Lord  Cairnforth  could  hardly  help 
.smiling  at  the  poor  little  sinner  — 
the  infant  Jesuit  attaining  his  object  by 
such  an  ingenious  device ;  but  the  mother 
did  not  smile,  and  her  look  was  harder 
than    ever. 

"  You  hear !  If  not  a  lie  —  it  was 
a  prevarication.  He  who  lies  is  a 
scoundrel,  but  he  who  prevaricates  is  a 
scoundrel  and  coward  too.  Sooner  than  Boy 
should  grow  up  like  —  like  that,  I 
would     rather     die.       No,     I    would     rather 
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see  him  die ;  for  I  might  come  in 
time    to    hate    my    own    son." 

By  those  fierce  words,  and  by  the 
gleaming  eyes,  which  made  a  sudden  and 
total  change  in  the  subdued  manner, 
and  the  plain,  almost  elderly  face  under 
the  widow's  cap  that  Helen  always  wore 
—  Lord  Cairnforth  guessed,  more  than  he 
had  ever  guessed  before,  of  what  the  suf- 
ferings   of  her   married   life    had   been. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  and  there  was 
infinite  pity  as  well  as  tenderness  in  his 
voice,  "  believe  me,  you  are  wrong.  You 
are  foreboding  what,  please  God,  will  never 
happen.  God  does  not  deal  with  us  in 
that  manner.  He  bids  us  do  His  will, 
each  of  us  individually,  without  reference 
to   the    doings    or    misdoings    of    any    other 
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person.  And  if  we  obey  Him,  I  believe 
He  takes  care  we  shall  not  suffer  —  at 
least,  not  for  ever,  even  in  tbis  world. 
Do  not  be  afraid.  Boy,"  calling  the 
little  fellow,  who  was  now  sobbing  in 
bitterest  contrition  behind  the  wheeled  chair, 
"come  and  kiss  your  mother.  Promise  her 
that  you  will  never  again  vex  her  by 
telling    a    lie." 

"  No,  no,  no.  Me  '11  not  vex  mamma. 
Good  mamma!  pretty  mamma!  Boy  so  sorry!" 

And  he  clung  closely  and  passionately 
to  his  mother,  kissing  her  averted  face 
twenty    times    over. 

*'  You  see,  Helen,  you  need  not 
fear,"    said    the    Earl. 

Helen    burst    into    tears. 

After     that     dav     it     came     to     be     a 
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general  rule  that,  when  she  could  not 
manage  him  herself,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  happened, —  for  the  very  similarity 
in  temperament  and  disposition  between 
the  mother  and  son  made  their  conflicts, 
even  at  this  early  age,  longer  and 
harder  —  Helen  brought  Boy  up  to 
the  Castle  and  left  him,  sometimes  for 
hours  together,  in  the  library  with  Lord 
Cairnforth.  He  always  came  home  to 
the    Clause    quiet    and    "  good." 

And  so  out  of  babyhood  into  boy- 
hood, and  thence  into  youth,  grew  the 
Earl's  adopted  son.  For  practically  it 
became  that  relationship,  though  no 
distinct  explanation  was  ever  given,  or 
any  absolute  information  vouchsafed,  for 
indeed    there    was    none    who    had    a    right 
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to  inquire :  still  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
public  at  large  took  it  for  granted  that 
such  were  Lord  Cairnforth's  intentions  to- 
wards   his    little    cousin. 

As  for  the  boy's  mother,  she  led  a  life 
very  retired,  more  retired  than  even  Helen 
Cardross,  doing  all  her  duties  as  the 
minister's  daughter,  but  seldom  appear- 
ing in  society.  And  society  speculated 
little  about  her.  Sometimes,  when  the 
Castle  was  full  of  guests,  Mrs.  Bruce  appeared 
among  them,  still  in  her  widow's  weeds, 
to  be  received  by  Lord  Cairnforth  with 
marked  attention  and  respect  —  always 
called  "  my  cousin,"  and,  whoever  was 
present,  invariably  requested  to  take  the 
head  of  his  table ;  but,  except  at  these 
occasional    seasons,    and   at    birth-days,    new- 
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years,  and  so  on,  Helen  was  seldom 
seen  out  of  the  Manse,  and  was 
very  little  known  to  the  Earl's  ordinary 
acquaintance. 

But  everybody  in  the  whole  pen- 
insula knew  the  minister's  grandson, 
young  Master  Bruce.  The  boy  was  tall 
of  his  age  —  not  exactly  handsome,  being 
too  like  his  mother  for  that ;  nevertheless 
the  robustness  of  form  which  in  her  was 
too  large  for  comeliness,  became  in  him 
only  manly  size  and  strength.  He  was 
athletic,  graceful,  and  active ;  he  learned 
to  ride  almost  as  soon  as  he  could 
walk ;  and  under  Malcolm's  charge  was 
early  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  moor 
and  loch.  By  fourteen  years  of  age  Cardross 
Bruce    was    the    best    shot,    the   best   fisher, 
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the  best  hand  at  an  oar,  of  all  the 
young    lads    in    the    neighbourhood. 

Then,  too,  though  allowed  to  run 
rather  wild,  he  was  unmistakeably  a 
gentleman.  Though  he  mixed  freely  with 
everybody  in  the  parish,  he  was  neither 
haughty  nor  over-familiar  with  any  one. 
He  had  something  of  the  minister's  man- 
ner with  inferiors  —  frank,  gentle,  and  free 
—  winning  both  trust  and  love,  and  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  take  liberties  with  him. 
And  some  of  the  elder  people  in  the  clachan 
declared  the  lad  had  at  times  just  "  the 
merry  glint  o'  the  minister's  e'en "  when 
Mr.  Cardross  first  came  to  the  parish  as  a 
young    man,    with    his    young    wife. 

He  was  an  old  man  now — "  wearin' 
awa,"  but   slowly   and   peacefully ;  preaching 
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still,  though  less  regularly,  for,  to  his 
great  delight,  his  son  Duncan,  having  come 
out  creditably  at  College,  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  assistant  and  successor.  Uncle 
Duncan  —  only  twelve  years  his  nephew's 
senior  —  was  also  appointed  by  Lord  Cairn  - 
forth  tutor  to  "Boy"  Bruce.  The  two 
were  very  good  friends,  and  not  unlike  one 
another.  "Ay,  he's  just  a  Cardross,"  was 
the  universal  remark  concerning  young 
Bruce.  No  one  ever  hinted  that  the  lad 
was    like    his    father. 

He  was  not.  Nature  seemed  mercifully 
to  have  forgotten  to  perpetuate  that  type 
of  character,  which  had  given  Mr.  Menteith 
formerly,  and  others  since,  such  a  justifiable 
dread  of  the  Bruce  family,  and  such  a 
righteous  determination  to  escape  them.     Not 
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to  injure  them  —  only  to  escape  them. 
Lord  Cairnforth  still  paid  the  annuity,  but 
on  condition  that  no  one  of  his  father's 
kindred  should  ever  interfere,  in  the 
smallest    degree,    with   Helen's   child. 

This  done,  both  he  and  she  trusted  to 
the  strong  safeguards  of  habit  and  educa- 
tion, and  all  other  influences  which  so 
strongly  modify  character  —  to  make  the 
boy  all  that  they  desired  him  to  be,  and 
to  counteract  those  tendencies  which,  as 
Lord  Cairnforth  plainly  perceived,  were 
Helen's  daily  dread.  It  was  a  struggle 
—  mysterious  as  that  which  visible  human 
free-will  is  for  ever  opposing  (apparently) 
to  invisible  fate,  the  end  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  see,  and  yet  we 
struggle   on. 
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Thus  labouring  together  with  one  hope, 
one  aim,  and  one  affection  —  all  centred 
in  this  boy  —  Lord  Cairnforth  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  passed  many  a  placid  year.  And 
when  the  mother's  courage  failed  her  — 
when  her  heart  shrank  in  apprehension  from 
real  terrors  or  from  chimeras  of  her  own 
creating  —  her  friend  taught  her  to  fold 
patiently  her  trembling  hands,  and  say, 
as  she  herself  and  the  minister  had 
first  taught  him  in  his  forlorn  boy- 
hood—  the  one  only  prayer  which  calms 
fear  and  comforts  sorrow  —  the  lesson  of 
the  Earl's  whole  life  — "Thy  will  be  done!" 


Cjjapter  tljt  $>itt\. 


ELEN,    that     boy     of     yours     ought 
to    be    sent    to    College." 

"  Oh,  no !  Surely  you  do  not 
think  it  necessary?"  said  Helen,  visibly 
shrinking. 

She  and  Lord  Cairnforth  were  sitting 
together  in  the  Castle  library.  Young 
Cardross  had  been  sitting  beside  them, 
holding  a  long  argument  with  his 
mother,  as  he  often  did ;  for  he  was 
of  a  decidedly  argumentative  turn  of 
mind :  until,  getting  the  worst  of  the 
battle,     and     being      rather      "  put     down " 
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—  a  position  rarely  agreeable  to  the 
self-esteem  of  eighteen  —  he  had  flushed 
up  angrily,  made  no  reply,  but  opened 
one  of  the  low  windows  and  leaped 
out  on  the  Terrace.  There,  pacing 
to  and  fro  along  the  Countess's  garden, 
they  saw  the  boy  —  or  rather,  young- 
man,  for  he  looked  like  one  now. 
He  moved  with  a  rapid  step ;  the 
wind  tossing  his  fair  curls  —  Helen's 
curls  over  again  —  and  cooling  his  hot 
cheeks,  as  he  tried  to  recover  his 
temper,  which  he  did  not  often  lose, 
especially    in    the    Earl's    presence. 

Experience  had  not  effaced  the  first 
mysterious  impression  made  on  the  little 
child's  mind  by  the  wheeled  chair 
and     its      occupant.        If     there      was     one 
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person  in  the  world  who  had  power 
to  guide  and  control  this  high-spirited 
lad,  it  was  Lord  Cairnforth.  And  as 
the  latter  moved  his  chair  a  little 
round,  so  that  he  could  more  easily 
look  out  into  the  garden  and  see 
the  graceful  figure  sauntering  among 
the  flower-beds,  it  was  evident  by  his 
expression  that  the  Earl  loved  Helen's 
boy    very    dearly. 

"  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  a  good 
fellow,  as  ever  was  born  —  that  young 
man  of  yours.  Still,  as  I  have  told 
you  many  a  time,  he  would  be  all 
the  better  if  he  were  sent  to 
College." 

"For  his  education?  I  thought  Duncan 
was   fully   competent   to   complete   that." 
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"  Not  altogether.  But,  for  many 
reasons,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable 
for  him  to  go  from  home  for  a 
while." 

"  Why  ?  Because  his  mother  spoils 
him  ?  " 

The  Earl  smiled,  and  gave  no 
direct  answer.  In  truth,  the  harm 
Helen  did  her  boy  was  not  so  much 
in  her  "  spoiling  "  —  love  rarely  injures 
—  as  in  the  counteracting  weight 
which  she  sometimes  threw  on  the 
other  side  :  —  in  the  sudden  tight  rein 
which  she  drew  upon  his  little  follies 
and  faults  —  the  painful  clashing  of  two 
equally  strong  wills,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pened  between   the   mother   and   son. 

This   was   almost  inevitable,  with  Helen's 
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peculiar  character.  As  she  sat  there,  the 
sun  shining  on  her  fair  face  —  still  fair  ; — 
a  clear,  healthy  red -and -white,  though  she 
was  over  forty  —  you  might  trace  some 
harsh  lines  in  it,  and  see  clearly 
that,  save  for  her  exceeding  unselfish- 
ness and  lovingness  of  disposition,  Mrs. 
Bruce  might,  in  middle  age,  have  grown 
into  what  is  termed  a  "  hard "  woman : 
capable  of  passionate  affection,  but  of 
equally  passionate  severity  :  and  prone  to 
exercise  both  alike  upon  the  beings  most 
precious    to    her    on    earth. 

"  I  fear  it  is  not  a  pleasant  doctrine 
to  preach  to  mothers, "  said  Lord  Cairn- 
forth  ;  "  but,  Helen,  all  boys  ought  to 
leave  home  some  time.  How  else  are 
they    to    know    the    world?" 
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"I  do  not  wish  my  boy  to  know 
the    world." 

"But  he  must.  He  ought.  Remember, 
his  life  is  likely  to  be  a  very  different 
one    from    either    yours    or    mine." 

"  Do  not  let  us  think  of  that," 
said    Helen,    uneasily. 

"  My  friend,  I  have  been  thinking 
of  it  ever  since  he  was  born  —  or  at 
least,  ever  since  he  came  to  Cairnforth. 
That  day  seems  almost  like  yesterday, 
and  yet  —  We  are  growing  quite  middle- 
aged    folk,    Helen,    my    dear." 

Helen  sighed.  These  peaceful,  uneventful 
years  —  how  fast  they  had  slipped  by ! 
She  began  to  count  them  —  after  the  only 
fashion  by  which  she  cared  to  count 
anything      now.         "  Yes :       Cardross      will 
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be  a  man  —  actually  and  legally  a  man  — 
in    little    more    than    two    years." 

"That  is  just  what  I  was  consider- 
ing. By  that  time  we  must  come 
to  some  decision  on  a  subject  which 
you  will  never  let  me  speak  of;  but, 
by-and-b}re,  Helen,  you  must.  Do  you 
suppose  that  your  son  guesses,  or'  that 
anybody  has  ever  told  him,  what  his 
future    position    is    to    be  ? " 

"  I  think  not.  There  was  nobody 
to  tell  him  —  for  nobody  knew.  No," 
continued  Helen,  speaking  strongly  and 
decidedly,  "  I  am  determined  on  one  point 
—  nothing  shall  bind  you  as  regards 
my  son  or  me  —  nothing,  except  your 
own  free  will.  To  talk  of  me  as 
your      successor      is      idle  —  I      am      older 
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than  you  are  :  and  you  must  not  be 
compromised  as  regards  my  son.  He 
is  a  good  boy  now  —  but  temptation 
is  strong,  and/'  with  an  irrepressible 
shudder,  "  appearances  are  deceitful  some- 
times. Wait,  as  I  have  always  said  —  wait- 
till  you  see  what  sort  of  man  Cardross 
turns    out    to    be." 

Lord  Cairnforth  made  no  reply  — 
and  once  more  the  two  friends  sat 
watching  the  unconscious  youth,  who  had 
been  for  so  many  years  the  one  object 
of    both    their    lives. 

"  Ignorance  is  not  innocence,"  said 
the  Earl  at  length,  after  a  long  fit 
of  musing.  "  If  you  bind  a  creature 
morally  hand  and  foot,  how  can  it 
ever    learn    to    walk  ?       It   would,    as    soon 
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as  you  loosed  the  bonds,  find  itself, 
not  free,  but  paralysed  —  as  helpless 
a    creature    as    myself." 

Helen  turned  away  from  watching 
her  boy,  and  laid  her  hand  tenderly, 
in  her  customary  caress,  on  the  feeble 
hand,  which  yet  had  been  the  means 
of    accomplishing    so    much. 

"  You  should  not  speak  so,"  she 
said.  "  Scarcely  ever  is  there  a  more 
useful    life    than    yours." 

"  More  useful  certainly  than  any  one 
once  expected  —  except  you,  Helen.  I 
have  tried  to  make  you  not  ashamed 
of    me    these    thirty    years." 

"  Is  it  so  many  ?  Thirty  years 
since  the  day  you  first  came  to  the 
Manse  ?  " 
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"  Yes  —  you  know  I  was  forty  last 
birthday.  Who  would  have  thought 
my  life  would  have  lasted  so  long? 
But  it  cannot  last  for  ever  ;  and 
before  I  am  '  away/  as  your  dear 
old  father  would  say,  I  should  like  to 
leave  you  quite  settled  and  happy 
about    that    boy." 

"  Who  says  I  am  not  happy  ? " 
answered    Mrs.    Bruce,    rather    sharply. 

"  Nobody  :  —  but  I  see  it  myself 
sometimes :  when  you  get  that  restless, 
anxious  look  —  there  it  is  now !  Helen, 
I  must  have  it  away.  I  think  it 
would  trouble  me  in  my  grave  if 
I  left  you  unhappy,"  added  the  Earl, 
regarding  her  with  that  expression  of 
yearning       tenderness        which       she       had 
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been  so  used  to  all  her  days,  that  she 
rarely  noticed  it,  —  until  the  days  came 
when    she    saw    it    no    more. 

"  I  am  not  unhappy,"  she  said, 
earnestly.  "  Why  should  I  be  ?  My 
dear  father  keeps  well  still  —  he  enjoys 
a  green  old  age.  And  is  not  my  son 
growing  up  everything  that  a  mother's 
heart    could    desire  ? " 

"I  do  believe  it !  Cardross  is  a  good 
boy  —  a  very  good  boy.  But  the  metal 
has  never  been  tested  —  as  the  soimdest 
metal  always  requires  to  be  —  and  until 
this  is  done,  you  will  never  rest.  I  had 
rather  it  were  done  during  my  lifetime 
than  afterwards.  Helen,  I  particularly  wish 
the   boy   to   go   to   College." 

The   Earl   spoke   so    decidedly    that    Mrs. 
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Bruce  replied  with  only  the  brief  question 
«  Where  ?  " 

"  To  Edinburgh ;  because  there  he  would 
not  be  left  quite  alone.  His  uncle  Alick 
would  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he 
could  be  boarded  with  Mrs.  Menteith, 
whose  income  would  be  none  the  worse 
for  the  addition  I  would  make  to  it.  For, 
of  course,  Helen,  if  he  goes,  it  must  be  — 
not  exactly  as  my  declared  heir,  since  you 
dislike  that  so  much — but  as  my  cousin  and 
nearest   of  kin,    which   he   is   undeniably." 

Helen    acquiesced    in    silence. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  him,  you  see," 
said  Lord  Cairnforth,  smiling  — "  and  really 
I  am  rather  proud  of  my  young  fellow. 
He  may  not  be  very  clever  —  the  minister 
says   he   is    not  —  but    he    is   what   I   call   a 
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man.  Like  his  mother,  who  never  was 
clever,  but  yet  was  every  inch  a  woman  — 
the  best  woman,  in  all  relations  of  life, 
that    I    ever    knew." 

Helen  smiled  too  —  a  little  sadly,  per- 
haps—  but  soon  her  mind  recurred  from 
all  other  things  to  her  one  prominent 
thought. 

"And  what  would  you  do  with  the 
boy  himself  ?  He  knows  nothing  of 
money  —  has  never  had  a  poimd-note  in 
his    pocket    all    his    life." 

"  Then  it  is  high  time  he  should 
have  —  and  a  good  many  of  them.  I 
shall  pay  Mrs.  Menteith  well  for  his 
board,  but  I  shall  make  him  a  sufficient 
allowance  besides.  He  must  learn  how  to 
manage  his  money  —  and  himself.      He  must 
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stand  on  his  own  feet,  without  any  one 
to  support  him.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
make  a  boy  into  a  man  —  a  man  that 
is  worth  anything.  Do  you  not  see 
that    yourself  ?  " 

"  I  see,  Lord  Cairnforth,  that  you 
think  it  would  be  best  for  my  boy  to 
be    separated    from    his    mother." 

She  spoke  in  a  hurt  tone,  and  yet 
with  a  painful  consciousness  that  what 
she  said  was  not  far  off  the  truth. 
More  especially  as  the  Earl  did  not  ab- 
solutely   deny    the    accusation. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  Helen,  that  it 
would  be  better  if  he  were  separated 
from  us  all,  for  a  time.  We  are  such 
quiet,  old-fashioned  folks  at  Cairnforth  — 
he     may     come     to     weary     of      us,      you 
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know.  But  my  strongest  motive  is 
exactly  what  I  stated :  that  he  should 
be  left  to  himself,  to  feel  his  own 
strength,  and  the  strength  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  tried  to  give  him 
—  that  any  special  character  he  possesses  may 
have  free  space  to  develop  itself.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  we  can  take  care  of  our 
children  —  beyond,  we  cannot,  nay,  we  ought 
not ;  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
believe  —  do  not  be  angry,  Helen  —  but  I 
believe  there  comes  a  time  in  every  boy's 
life  when  the  wisest  thing  even  his  mother 
can   do   for   him   is  —  to   leave   him   alone." 

"  And  not  watch  over  him  —  not  guide 
him?" 

"  Yes,  but  not  so  as  to  vex  him  by 
the   watching   and   the    guiding.       However, 
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we  will  talk  of  this  another  day.  Here 
the    lad    comes." 

And  the  Earl's  eyes  brightened,  almost 
as  much  as  Helen's  did,  when  Cardross 
leaped  in  at  the  window,  all  his  good- 
humour  restored,  kissed  his  mother  in 
his  rough,  fond  way,  of  which  he  was 
not  in  the  least  ashamed  as  yet,  and 
sat  down  by  the*  wheeled  chair,  with 
that  tender  respectfulness  and  involuntary 
softening  of  manner  and  tone  which  he 
never  failed  to  show  towards  Lord  Cairn- 
forth,  and  had  never  shown  so  much  to 
any    other    human    being. 

Ay,  the  Earl  had  his  compensations. 
We   all   have,    if  we   know   it. 

Gradually,  in  many  a  long,  quiet  talk, 
during     which     she     listened     to     his     rea- 
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soilings  as  probably  she  would  have 
listened  to  no  other  man's,  he  contrived 
to  reconcile  Mrs.  Bruce  to  the  idea  of 
parting  with  her  boy  —  their  first  separa- 
tion, even  for  a  day,  since  Cardross  was 
born.  It  was  neither  for  very  long  nor 
very  far,  since  civilization  had  now 
brought  Edinburgh  to  within  a  few 
hours'  journey  of  Cairnforth  ;  but  it 
was  very  sore,  nevertheless,  to  both 
mother    and    son. 

Helen  took  her  boy  and  confided  him 
to  Mrs.  Menteith  herself;  but  she  could 
not  be  absent  for  more  than  one  day,  for 
just  about  this  time  her  father's  "  green 
old  age "  began  to  fail  a  little,  and 
he  grew  extremely  dependent  upon  her, 
which,    perhaps,    was     the     best    thing    that 

VOL.  II.  o 
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could  have  happened  to  her  at  this 
crisis.  She  had  to  assume  that  ten- 
derest,  happiest  duty  of  being  "  nursing 
mother "  to  the  second  childhood  of  one 
who  throughout  her  own  childhood,  youth, 
and  middle  age,  had  been  to  her  every- 
thing that  was  honoured,  and  deserving 
honour  —  loving,  and  worthy  of  love  —  in 
a    parent. 

Not  that  Mr.  Cardross  had  sank  into 
any  helpless  state  of  mind  or  body ;  the 
dread  of  paralysis  had  proved  a  false 
alarm ;  and  Helen's  coming  home  —  to 
remain  there  for  ever — together  with  the 
thoroughly  peaceful  life  which  he  had 
since  lived,  for  so  many  years,  had  kept 
up  the  old  man's  vitality  to  a  surpris- 
ing  extent.      His   life   was   now   only  fading 
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away  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees  — 
like  the  light  out  of  the  sunset  clouds, 
or  the  colours  from  the  mountains  — 
silent  warnings  of  the  night  coming,  "in 
which    no    man    can    work." 

The  minister  had  worked  all  his 
days  —  his  Master's  work ;  none  the  less 
worthy  that  it  was  done  in  no  public 
manner,  and  had  met  with  no  public 
reward.  Beyond  his  own  Presbytery  the 
name  of  the  Reverend  Alexander  Cardross 
was  scarcely  known.  He  was  not  a 
popular  preacher ;  he  had  never  published 
a  book,  or  even  a  sermon,  and  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  time.  He  was  content  to 
let  other  men  fight  about  Christianity ;  he 
only   lived   it,    spending   himself   for   nought, 
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some  might  think,  in  his  own  country 
parish,  and  among  his  poor  country  people 
—  the   pastor    and   father   of  them    all. 

He  had  never  striven  after  this 
world's  good  things,  and  they  never 
came  to  him,  in  any  great  measure ; 
but  better  things  did.  He  always  had 
enough  —  and  a  little  to  spare  for  those 
who  had  less.  In  his  old  age  this 
righteous  man  was  not  "  forsaken,"  and 
his  seed  never  "begged  their  bread." 
His  youngest,  Duncan,  was  always  beside 
him,  and  yearly  his  four  other  sons 
came  to  visit  him  from  the  various 
places  where  they  had  settled  themselves ; 
to  labour,  and  prosj>er,  and  transmit 
honourably  to  another  generation  the 
honest    name    of    Cardross. 
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For  the  minister's  "  ae  dochter,"  she 
was,  as  she  had  been  always,  his  right 
hand ;  watching  him,  tending  him,  help- 
ing and  guarding  him,  expending  her 
whole  life  for  him,  so  as  to  make  him 
feel  as  lightly  as  possibly  the  gradual 
decay  of  his  own.  Above  all,  loving 
him  with  a  love  that  made  labour  easy 
and  trouble  light  —  the  passionately  de- 
voted love  which  we  often  see  sons 
show  to  mothers,  and  daughters  to 
fathers;  when  they  have  never  had 
the  parental  ideal  broken,  nor  been 
left  to  wander  through  life  in  a 
desolation  which  is  only  second  to 
that  of  being  "  without  God  in  the 
world." 

"  I    think    he    has   a    happy    old    age  — 
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the  dear  old  father ! "  said  Helen  one 
day  when  she  and  Lord  Cairnforth  sat 
talking,  while  the  minister  was  as  usual 
absorbed  in  the  library  —  the  great  Cairn- 
forth library,  now  becoming  notable  all 
over  Scotland,  of  which  Mr.  Cardross 
had  had  the  sole  arrangement ;  and  every 
book  therein  the  Earl  declared  he  loved 
as   dearly   as   he   did   his   children. 

"  Yes,  he  is  certainly  happy.  And 
he  has  had  a  happy  life,  too, —  more  so 
than   most   people." 

"  He  deserved  it.  All  these  seventy- 
five  years  he  has  kept  truth  on  his  lips, 
and  honour  and  honesty  in  his  heart. 
He  has  told  no  man  a  lie :  has  over- 
reached and  deceived  no  man :  and  though 
he     was     poor  —  poor      always,      when     he 
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married  my  mother  exceedingly  poor,  he 
has  literally,  from  that  day  to  this, 
'  owed  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one 
another.'  Oh ! "  cried  Helen,  looking 
after  the  old  man  in  almost  a  passion 
of  tenderness,  "  Oh,  that  my  son  may 
grow  up  like  his  grandfather  !  Like 
nobody     else  —  only    his    grandfather." 

"  I  think  he  will,"  answered  Lord 
Cairnforth. 

And  in  truth  the  accounts  they  had 
of  young  Cardross  were,  for  some 
time,  extremely  satisfactory.  He  had  ac- 
commodated himself  to  his  new  life  — 
had  taken  kindly  to  his  College 
work :  gave  no  trouble  to  Mrs.  Men- 
teith,  and  still  less  to  his  uncle ;  the 
latter      a       highly       respectable      but      not 
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very  interesting  gentleman  —  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Menteith  and  Ross, 
and  lately  married  to  the  youngest  Miss 
Menteith. 

Still,  by  his  letters,  the  nephew  did 
not  seem  overwhelmingly  fond  of  him  : 
complaining  sometimes  that  uncle  Alick 
interfered  with  him  a  little  too  much : 
investigated  his  expenses :  made  him 
balance  his  accounts :  and  insisted  that 
these  should  be  kept  within  the  limits 
suitable  for  Mrs.  Bruce's  son  and  Mr. 
Cardross's  grandson :  who  would  have  to 
work  his  way  in  the  world  as  his  uncles 
had    done    before    him. 

"  You  see,  Helen,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  all  concealment  brings  its  difficulties. 
It    would    be    much    easier    for    the    boy   if 
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he  were  told  his  position  and  his  future 
career  at  once ;  nay,  if  he  had  known  it 
from   the    first." 

But  Helen  would  not  hear  of  this. 
She  was  obstinate,  all  but  fierce,  on  the 
subject.  Xo  argument  would  convince 
her  that  it  was  not  safer  for  her  son, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  such  Ar- 
cadian simplicity,  to  continue  believing  him- 
self what  he  appeared  to  be,  than  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  the 
chosen    heir    of  the    Earl   of   Cairnforth. 

So,  somewhat  against  his  judgment, 
the    Earl   yielded. 

All  winter  and  spring  things  went  on 
peacefully  in  the  little  peninsula,  which 
was  now  being  grasped  tightly  by  the 
strong      arm      of      encroaching      civilization. 
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Acre    after    acre    of    moorland    disappeared, 
and    became    houses,     gardens,    greenhouses 
the     feu- rents     of    which    made     the     estate 
of    Cairnforth    more    valuable    every    year. 

"  That  young  man  of  yours  will  have 
enough  on  his  hands  one  day,"  the  Earl 
said  to  Helen.  "  He  lives  an  easy  life 
now,  and  little  thinks  what  hard  work 
he  is  coming  to.  As  Mr.  Menteith  once 
told  me,  the  owner  of  Cairnforth  has 
no  sinecure,  nor  will  have  for  the  next 
quarter   of    a    century." 

"  You  expect  a  busy  life,  then  ? " 
"  Yes ;  and  I  must  have  that  boy  to 
help  me — till  he  comes  to  his  own.  But, 
Helen,  after  that  time,  you  must  not  let 
him  be  idle.  The  richest  man  should 
work,     if    he    can.       I    wonder    what     line 
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of  work  Cardross  will  take ;  whether  he 
will  attempt  politics  —  his  letters  are  very 
political  just   now,    do   you   notice  ? " 

"  Very.  And  there  is  not  half  enough 
about    himself." 

"  He  might  get  into  Parliament,"  con- 
tinued the  Earl,  "  and  perhaps  some  day 
win  a  peerage  in  his  own  right.  Eh, 
Helen  ?  Would  you  like  to  be  mother  to 
a    Yiscount  ?       Viscount   Cairnforth  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Helen,  tenderly,  "  there 
shall    never    be    another    Lord    Cairnforth." 

Thus  sat  these  two,  planning  by 
the  hour  together  the  future  of  the 
boy  who  was  their  one  delight.  It 
amused  them  through  all  the  winter  and 
spring :  till  Cairnforth  woods  grew  green 
again,    and    Loch    Beg    recovered    its    smile 
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of  sunshiny  peace,  and  the  hills  at  the 
head  of  it  took  their  summer  colours, 
lovely  and  calm.  Even  as,  year  after 
year,  these  friends  had  watched  them 
—  throughout  their  two  lives,  of  which 
both  were  now  keenly  beginning  to 
feel,  the  greater  part  lay  not  before 
them  but  behind.  But  in  thinking  of 
this  boy  they  felt  young  again  :  as 
if  he  brought  to  one  the  hope,  to 
the  other  the  faint  reflection,  of  hap- 
piness that  in  the  great  mystery  of 
Providence  to  each  had  been  personally 
denied. 

And  yet  they  were  not  unhappy. 
Helen  was  not.  No  one  could  look  into 
her  face  —  strongly  marked,  but  rosy-com- 
plexioned,     healthy,     and    comely,     the     sort 
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of  large  comeliness  which  belongs  to  her 
peculiar  type  of  Scotch  women,  especially 
in  their  middle  age  —  without  seeing  that 
life  was  to  her  not  only  duty  but 
enjoyment.  Ay,  in  spite  of  the  widow's 
cap,  which  marked  her  out  as  one  who 
permanently  belonged  and  meant  to  belong 
only    to   her    son. 

And  the  Earl,  though  he  was 
getting  to  look  old  —  older  than  Helen 
did  —  for  his  black  curls  were  turning- 
grey,  and  the  worn  and  withered  features 
contrasting  with  the  small,  childish  figure, 
gave  him  a  weird  sort  of  aspect  that 
struck  almost  painfully  at  first  upon 
strangers, —  still  Lord  Cairnforth  preserved 
the  exceeding  sweetness  and  peacefulness 
of    expression     which     had     made     his    face 
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so  beautiful  as  a  boy,  and  so  winning 
as    a    young    man. 

"  He  '11  ne'er  be  an  auld  man,"  some- 
times said  the  folk  about  Cairnforth, 
shaking  their  heads  as  they  looked  after 
him,  and  speculating  for  how  many  years 
the  feeble  body  would  hold  out.  Also, 
perhaps  —  for  self-  interest  is  bound  up  in 
the  heart  of  every  human  being  —  feeling 
a  little  anxiety  as  to  who  should  come 
after  him,  to  be  lord  and  ruler  over 
them ;  perhaps  to  be  less  loved,  less 
honoured  —  more  so  none  could  pos- 
sibly   be. 

It  was  comfort  to  those  who 
loved  him  then,  and  far  more  comfort 
afterwards,  to  believe  —  nay,  to  know  for 
certain  —  that     many    a    man,     absorbed     in 
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the     restless     struggle    of    this    busy  world, 

prosperous      citizen,      husband      and  father, 

had,    on    the    whole,    led    a    far   less  happy 
life    than    the    Earl    of    Cairnforth. 


CJupftr  t\t  Schiitlj. 
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NE      mild,       sunny      autumn       day, 
when    Cardross,    having     ended    his 


first  session  at  College,  had  spent  ap- 
parently with  extreme  enjoyment  his  first 
vacation  at  home,  and  had  just  gone  back 
again  to  Edinburgh  to  commence  his  second 
"year,"  —  the  Earl  of  Cairnforth  drove 
down  to  the  Manse ;  as  he  now  did  almost 
daily,  for  the  minister  was  growing 
too  feeble  to  come  to  the  Castle  very 
often. 

His     old     pupil     found     him     sitting    in 


the     garden,    sunning     himself     in     a     shel- 
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tered    nook,  backed    by    a    goodly    show    of 

china    roses    and    fuchsias,    and    companioned 

by     two      or      three      volumes      of      Greek 

plays,     in     which,     however,     he     did     not 

read    much.      He    looked    up    with    pleasure 

at    the    sound    of    the    wheeled    chair    along 

the    gravel    walk. 

"  I  'm    glad    you    are     come,"     said     he. 

"  I  'm      sorely     needing      somebody,      for     I 
have    scarcely    seen   Helen   all   the   morning. 

There    she    is !    My   lassie,    where   have   you 

been    these    three    hours  ?" 

Helen     put     oft"    his    question     in     some 

gentle    manner,    and    took    her    place   beside 

her     charge  —  or      rather    between    her    two 

charges  —  each       helpless        in       his       way, 

though     the     one    most     helpless    once    was 

least    so    now. 
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"  Helen,  something  is  wrong  with  you 
this  morning?"  said  the  Earl,  when,  Mr. 
Cardross  having  gone  away  for  his  little 
daily  walk  up  and  down  between  the 
garden  and  the  kirkyard,  they  two  sat  by 
themselves    for    a    while. 

Mrs.    Bruce    made    no    answer. 
"  Nothing     can     be      amiss     with     your 
boy,      for      I      had      a      letter      from      him 
only    yesterday." 

"  I   had   one    this   morning," 

-And      what      does      he     say     to     you? 

To    me    little    enough,     merely    complaining 

how    dull     he     finds     Edinburgh     now,     and 

wishing     he     were     back     again     among    us 

all." 

"  I   do    not    wonder,"    said    Helen,    in    a 
hard   tone,    and    with    that    hard    expression 
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which  sometimes  came  over  her  face :  the 
Earl   knew   it   well. 

"  Helen,  I  am  certain  something  is 
very  wrong  with  yon.  Why  do  yon 
not     tell     it     ont     to     me  ? " 

"  Hnsh  !    here   comes   my   father  !  " 

And  she  hnrried  to  him,  gave  him 
her  arm,  and  helped  his  feeble  steps 
back  into  the  house,  where  for  some  time 
they  three  remained  talking  together :  about 
the  little  chit-chat  of  the  parish,  and  the 
news  of  the  family,  in  its  various  ramifi- 
cations, now  extending  year  by  year. 
Above  all,  the  minister  liked  to  hear 
and  to  talk  about  his  eldest  and  favourite 
grandchild  —  his  name-child,  too  —  Alex- 
ander   Cardross    Bruce. 

But   on    this   subject,    usually    the   never- 
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ceasing   topic   at  the   Manse,   Helen   was   for 
once    profoundly     silent.       Even    when    her 
father     had      dropped     asleep,     as      in     his 
feebleness     of     age     he     frequently     did     in 
the     very     midst    of    conversation,    she    sat 
restlessly    fingering    her    wedding-ring,    and 
another,     which     she     wore     as     a     sort     of 
guard  to   it,   the    only   jewel    she  possessed. 
It  was  a  very  large  diamond,  set  in  a  plain 
hoop    of    gold.       The    Earl    had    given    it 
to   her   a   few   months   after    she   came   back 
to       Cairnforth:        when        her       persistent 
refusal      of      all      his      offered       kindnesses 
had     almost     produced     a    breach    between 
them  — at    least    the    nearest    approach    to 
a     quarrel     they     had     ever     known.       She, 
seeing   how    deeply    she   had    wounded  him, 
had     accepted     this    ring    as    a    pledge    of 
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amity,  and  Lad  worn  it  ever  since  —  by 
his  earnest  request  —  until  it  had  become 
as  familiar  to  her  finger  as  the  one 
beside  it.  But  now  she  kept  looking  at 
it,  and  taking  it  off  and  on,  with  a 
troubled    air. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  strange 
question,  Lord  Cairnforth :  a  rude  one,  if 
you  and  I  were  not  such  old  friends 
that  we  do  not  mind  anything  we  say  to 
one    another. " 

"  Say   on." 

"  Is  this  ring  of  mine  very  valu- 
able?" 

"  Eather   so." 

"  Worth   how   much  ?  " 

"  You  certainly  are  rude,  Helen," 
replied    the    Earl,    with    a    smile.       "  Well, 
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if     you      particularly      wish,      to      know,     I 
believe    it   is   worth   two   hundred   pounds." 
"  Two   hundred   pounds  !  " 

"  Was  that  so  alarming  ?  How  many 
times  must  I  suggest  that  a  man  may 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  ?  It  was 
mine,  —  that  is,  my  mother's,  and  I  gave 
it  to  you.  I  hope  you  are  worth  to  me 
at    least    two    hundred    pounds." 

But  no  cheerfulness  removed  the  settled 
cloud   from   Mrs.    Bruce's   face. 

"  Now  —  answer  me  —  you  know,  Helen, 
you  always  answer  me  candidly  and  truly, 
what  makes  you  put  that  question  about 
the    ring  ?  " 

"  Because   I   wished   to   sell   it." 

"  SeU  it !    why  ?  " 

"  I    want    money,    in    fact   I   must   have 
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money,  —  a  good  large  sum,"  said  Helen, 
in  exceeding  agitation.  "  And  as  I  will 
neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  steal,  I  must 
sell  something  to  procure  that  sum,  and 
this  diamond  is  the  only  thing  I  have  to 
sell.       Now    you    comprehend  ? " 

"  I  think  I  do,"  was  the  grave  answer. 
"  My   poor   Helen  !  " 

She  might  have  held  out,  but  the 
tenderness  of  his  tone  overcame  her. 
She    turned    her    head    away. 

"  Oh,  it 's  bitter,  bitter !  After  all 
these    years  !  " 

"  What  is  bitter  ?  But  you  need  not 
tell  me.  I  think  I  can  guess.  You 
did  not  show  me  your  boy's  letter  of  this 
morning." 

*  There   it   is  !  " 
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And  the  poor  mother,  with  her  tears 
fast  flowing  —  they  had  been  restrained  so 
long  that  now  they  burst  out  like  a  tide 
—  gave  way  to  that  heart-break  which 
many  a  mother  has  had  to  endure  ;  the 
discovery  that  her  son  was  not  the  perfect 
being  she  had  thought  him,  that  he  was 
no  better  than  other  women's  sons,  and 
equally  liable  to  fall  away.  Poor  Carcl- 
ross  had  been  doing  all  sorts  of  wrong 
and  foolish  things,  which  he  had 
kept  to  himself  as  long  as  he  could, 
as  long  as  he  dared,  and  then  had 
come,  in  an  agony  of  penitence,  and 
poured  out  the  whole  story  of  his 
errors  and  his  miseries  into  his  mother's 
bosom. 

They    were,     happily,     only     errors,     not 
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sins.  Extravagancies  in  dress :  amuse- 
ments and  dissipations,  resulting  in  seri- 
ous expenses ;  but  the  young  fellow  had 
done  nothing  absolutely  wicked.  In  the 
strongest  manner,  and  with  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  to  back  it,  he  protested 
this ;  and  promised  to  amend  his  ways, 
to  "  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  if  only 
his  mother  would  forgive  him,  and  find 
means  to  pay  the  heap  of  bills  which 
he  enclosed,  and  which  amounted  to 
much  more  than  would  be  covered  by 
his    allowance    from    the    Earl. 

"  Poor  lad  !  "  said  Lord  Cairnforth, 
as  he  read  the  letter  twice  over, 
and  then  carefully  examined  the  list 
of  debts  it  enclosed.  "  A  common 
story." 
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"  I  know  that,"  cried  Helen,  passion- 
ately. "  But,  oh !  that  it  should  have 
happened    to    my    son ! " 

And  she  bowed  her  face  upon  her 
hands,  and  swayed  herself  to  and  fro 
in     the    bitterest    grief    and    humiliation. 

The  Earl  regarded  her  a  little  while, 
and    then    said,    gently, — 

"  My  friend,  are  you  not  making  for 
yourself  a  heayy  burthen  out  of  a  very 
light    matter?" 

"  A  light  matter  ?  But  you  do  not 
see  —  you    cannot    understand." 

"  I    think    I    can." 

"It  is  not  so  much  the  thing  itself 
—  the  fact  of  my  son's  being  so  mean, 
so  dishonest,  as  to  ran  into  debt,  when 
he    knows     I    hate    it  —  that   I    haye    cause 
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to    hate    it :     and   to    shrink    from    it    as    I 

would    from But    this    is    idle    talking. 

I  see  you  smile.  You  do  not  know  all 
the  —  the   dreadful   past." 

"  My  dear,  I  do  know  —  everything 
you    could    tell    me  —  and   more." 

"  Then  cannot  you  see  what  I  dread  ? 
the  first  false  step  —  the  fatal  beginning, 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  end  ? 
I  must  prevent  it.  I  must  snatch  my 
poor  boy  like  a  brand  from  the  burning. 
I  shall  go  to  Edinburgh  myself,  to- 
morrow. I  would  start  this  very  day, 
if    I    could    leave    my    father." 

"  You  cannot  possibly  leave  your 
father,"  said  the  Earl,  gently  but 
decisively.  "  Sit  down,  Helen.  You 
must    keep    quiet." 
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For  she  was  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, such  as  since  her  widowed  days 
had  never  been  betrayed  by  Helen 
Bruce. 

"  These    debts    must    be    paid,    and    im- 
mediately.       The     bare      thought     of     them 
nearly     drives     me     wild.       But     you     shall 
not    pay  _  do    not    think    it,"     she     added, 
almost      fiercely.         "  See      what      my      son 
himself     says  —  and     thank     God     he     had 
the     grace     to     say     it  —  that     I     am     on 
no   account    to    go    to    you,     that    he     'will 
turn    writer's    clerk,    or    tutor,    or    anything, 
rather      than      encroach      further      on     Lord 
Cairnforth's    generosity.'  " 
"Poor   boy!    poor   boy!" 
"  Then   you  don't    think    him    altogether 
a    bad    boy?"    appealed    Mrs.    Bruce,    piti- 
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fully.  "  You  do  not  fear  that  I  may  live 
to  weep  over  the  clay  when  my  son  was 
born?" 

The  Earl  smiled,  and  that  quiet,  half- 
amused  smile,  coming  upon  her  in  her 
excited  state,  seemed  to  soothe  the 
mother  more  than  any  reasoning  could 
have    done. 

"  No,  Helen,  I  do  not  think  any  such 
thing.  I  think  the  lad  has  been  very 
foolish,  and  we  may  have  been  the  same. 
We  kept  him  in  leading-strings  too 
long,  and  trusted  him  out  of  them  too 
suddenly.  But  as  to  his  being  altoge- 
ther bad  —  Helen  Cardross's  son,  and 
the  minister's  grandson  —  Nonsense,  my 
dear." 

Mr.    Cardross   might   have    heard   himself 
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named,  for  lie  stirred  in  his  peaceful 
slumbers,  and  Helen  hastily  took  her 
letter    from    Lord    Oairnforth's    hands. 

"  Not  a  word  to  him.  He  is  too 
old.  No  trouble  must  ever  come  near 
him    any    more." 

"  No,  Helen.  But  remember  your 
promise  to  do  nothing  till  you  have 
talked  with  me  ?  It  is  my  right,  you 
know.  The  boy  is  my  boy  too.  When 
will  you  come  up  to  the  Castle  P  To- 
morrow ?  Nay,  to-night,  if  you  pre- 
fer   it." 

"  I   will    come   to-night." 

So,  at  dusk,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
storm,  such  as  in  these  regions  sometimes, 
nay,  almost  always,  succeeds  very  calm, 
mild      autumn      days,     Helen      appeared     at 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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the  Castle,  and  went  at  once  into  the 
library,  where  the  Earl  usually  sat. 
Strange  contrast  it  was,  between  the  spacious 
apartment,  with  its  lofty  octagon  walls  laden 
with  treasures  of  learning ;  book- shelves, 
tier  upon  tier,  reaching  to  the  very  roof, 
which  was  painted  in  fresco ;  every  orna- 
mentation of  the  room  being  also  made 
as  perfect  as  its  owner's  fine  taste  and 
lavish  means  could  accomplish  —  and  this 
owner,  this  master  of  it  all,  —  a  diminu- 
tive figure,  sitting  all  alone  by  the  vacant 
fireside :  before  him  a  little  table,  a 
lamp,       and       a       book.  But       he       was 

not  reading :  he  was  sitting  thinking, 
as  he  often  did  now  :  he  said  he 
had  read  so  much  in  his  time  that 
he     was     rather     weary     of    it,     and     pre- 
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ferred  thinking.  Of  what  ?  The  life 
he  had  passed  through  —  still,  uneventful, 
and  yet  a  full,  and  not  empty,  human 
life  ?  Or  it  might  be,  oftener  still, 
upon      the     life     to     come  ? 

Lord  Cairnforth  refused  to  let  his 
visitor  say  one  word,  or  even  sit 
down,  till  he  had  placed  her  in  Mrs. 
Campbell's  charge,  to  be  dried  and 
re- clothed,  for  she  was  dripping  wet 
with  rain  —  such  rain  as  comes  no- 
where but  at  Loch  Beg.  By-and-bye 
she  re- appeared  in  the  library  —  moving 
through  its  heavy  shadows,  and  looking 
herself  again  —  the  calm,  dignified  woman, 
"  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Bruce,"  who  some- 
times appeared  among  Lord  Cairnforth's 
guests,       and       whom,      though       she       was 
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too  retiring  to  attract  much  notice, 
everybody  who  did  notice  was  sure  to 
approve. 

She  took  her  accustomed  place  by 
the  Earl's  side,  and  plunged  at  once, 
in  Helen's  own  out- spoken  way,  into 
the  business  which  had  brought  her 
hither. 

"  I  am  not  come  to  beg,  or  to 
borrow,  do  not  think  it :  only  to 
ask  advice.  Tell  me,  what  am  I  to 
say     to     my     boy  ? " 

And  again,  the  instant  she  men- 
tioned her  son's  name,  she  gave  way  to 
tears.  Yet  all  the  while  her  friend 
saw  that  she  was  very  hard,  and 
bent  upon  being  hard :  that  had  Card- 
ross    appeared    before    her    at    that    minute, 
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she  would  immediately  have  frozen  up 
again  into  the  stern  mother,  whose 
confidence  had  been  betrayed,  whose 
principles  infringed  ;  and  who,  though 
loving  her  son  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  heart,  could  also  punish  him  with 
all  the  power  of  her  conscience,  even 
though  her  heart  was  breaking  with 
sorrow     the     while. 

"  I  will  give  you  the  best  advice 
I     can.  But,     first,      let      me     have     his 

letter     again." 

Lord  Cairnforth  read  it  slowly  over, 
Mrs.  Bruce's  eager  eyes  watching  him, 
and  then  suffered  her  to  take  it  from 
his  helpless  hands,  and  fold  it  up,  ten- 
derly,    as     mothers     do. 

"What     do     you     think     of    it?" 
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"  Exactly  what  I  did  this  morning : 
that  your  boy  has  been  very  foolish, 
but  not  wicked.  There  is  no  attempt 
at     deception     or     untruthfulness/' 

"  No,  thank  God !  Whatever  else  he 
is,  my  son  is  not  a  liar.  I  have 
prevented,     or     conquered,     that." 

"  Yes ;  because  you  brought  him  up,  as 
your  father  brought  us  up,  to  be  afraid 
of  nothing,  to  speak  out  our  minds  to 
him  without  fear  of  offending  him,  to 
stand  in  no  dread  of  rousing  his  anger, 
but  only  of  grieving  his  love.  And  so, 
you  see,  Helen,  it  is  the  same  with 
your  boy.  He  never  attempts  to  deceive 
you.  He  tells  out,  point-blank,  the 
most  foolish  things  he  has  done  —  the 
most      ridiculous      expenses      he      has      run 
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into.  He  may  be  extravagant,  but  he 
is  not  untruthful.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I 
sent  this  list  to  his  trades-people,  they 
would  verify  every  halfpenny,  and  that 
this  really  is  the  end  of  the  list. 
Not  such  a  long  list  neither,  if  you 
consider.  Below  that  two  hundred  pounds, 
for  which  you  were  going  to  sell  my 
ring." 

"  Were  going  !  —  I  shall  do  it  still." 
"  If  you  wTill :  though  it  seems  a 
pity  to  part  with  a  gift  of  mine,  when 
the  sum  is  a  mere  nothing  to  me,  with 
my  large  income  ;  wrhich,  Helen,  will 
one     day     be     all     yours. " 

Helen  was  silent :  —  a  little  sorry  and 
ashamed.  The  Earl  talked  with  her,  till 
he     had     succeeded     in     calming     her     and 
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bringing  her  into  her  natural  self 
again :  able  to  see  things  in  their 
right  proportions,  and  take  just  views 
of    aU. 

"Then  you  will  trust  me?"  she  said 
at  last.  "  You  think  I  may  be  depended 
upon  to  do  nothing  rashly  when  I  go 
to    Edinburgh    to-morrow?" 

"  My  dear,  I  have  no  intention  of 
letting    you     go." 

"  But  some  one  must  go.  Something 
must  be  done ;  and  I  cannot  trust  Alick 
to  do  it  —  my  brother  does  not  under- 
stand my  boy,"  said  she,  returning  to 
her  restless,  helpless  manner.  She,  the 
helpful  Helen  —  only  weak  in  this  one 
point  —  her      only      son. 

"  Something     has     been     done.       I    have 
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already     sent     for     Cardross.       He    will     be 
at    the    Castle    to-morrow." 

Helen    started. 

"At  the  Castle,  I  said,  not  the 
Manse.  No,  Helen,  you  shall  not  be 
compromised:  you  may  be  as  severe 
you  like  with  your  son.  But  he  is  my 
son  too"— and  a  faint  shade  of  colour 
passed  over  the  Earl's  withered  cheeks— 
u  my  adopted  son ;  and  it  is  time  that 
he    should    know    it." 

"Do    you    mean    to    tell    him  ? " 

"  I    mean    to    tell    him    all    my    intentions 
concerning    him." 
"What!    now  r" 

"Yes,  now.  It  is  the  safest  and  most 
direct  course,  both  for  him,  for  you,  and 
for    me.      I    have    been    thinking    over    the 
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matter  all  day,  and  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion.  Even  for  myself — if  I 
may  speak  of  myself — it  is  best.  I  do 
not  wish  to  encroach  upon  his  mother's 
rights  —  it  is  not  likely  I  should,"  added 
the  Earl,  with  a  somewhat  sad  smile, 
"  still  it  is  hard  that  during  the  years, 
few  or  many,  that  I  have  to  live,  I, 
a  childless  man,  should  not  enjoy  a  little 
of    the    comfort    of    a    son." 

Helen  sat  silent  with  averted  face.  It 
was    all    quite    true,    and    yet 

"  I  will  tell  you,  to  make  all  clear, 
the  position  I  wish  Cardross  to  hold  with 
regard    to    me  —  shall    I?" 

Mrs.    Bruce    assented. 

"  Into  his  mother's  place  he  can  never 
step ;      I     do     not     desire     it.       You      must 
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still  be,  as  you  have  always  been,  and 
I  shall  now  publicly  give  out  the  fact 
—  my  immediate  successor ;  and,  except 
for  a  stated  allowance,  to  be  doubled 
when  he  marries,  which  I  hope  he  will, 
and  early  —  Cardross  must  still  be  depen- 
dent upon  his  mother,  during  her  life- 
time. Afterwards,  he  inherits  all.  But 
there  is  one  thing,"  he  continued,  seeing 
that  Helen  did  not  speak,  "  I  should 
like  —  it  would  make  me  happy  —  if  on 
his  coming  of  age  he  were  to  change 
his  name,  or  add  mine  to  it  —  be 
Alexander  Cardross  Bruce  -  Montgomerie  — 
or  simply  Alexander  Cardross  Montgomerie. 
Which     do     you     prefer  ? " 

Helen  meditated  long.       Many    a  change 
came     and     went     over     the      widow's     face 
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—  widowed  long  enough  for  time  to 
have  softened  down  all  things,  and  made 
her  remember  onty  the  young  days  — 
the  days  of  a  girl's  first  love.  It 
might  have  been  so,  for  she  said  at 
last,     almost     with     a     gasp  — 

"  I  wish  my  son  to  be  Bruce  - 
Montgomerie." 

"  Be     it     so." 

After  that  Lord  Cairnforlh  was  long 
silent. 

Helen  resumed  the  conversation  by 
asking  if  he  did  not  think  it  danger- 
ous, almost  wrong,  to  tell  the  boy  of 
this  brilliant  future  immediately  after 
his     errors  ? 

"  ~No  ;  not  after  errors  confessed  and 
forsaken.       Remember,     it     was     over     very 
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rags  that  the  prodigal's  father  put 
upon  him  the  purple  robe.  But  our 
boy      is      not      a      prodigal,      Helen.  I 

know  him  well,  and  I  have  faith  in 
him,  and  faith  in  human  nature  — 
especially  Cardross  nature."  And  the 
Earl  smiled.  "  Far  deeper  than  any 
harshness  will  smite  him  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  forgiven  and  trusted ; 
of  being  expected  to  carry  out  in  his 
future  life  all  that  was  a -missing  in 
two  not  particularly  happy  lives,  his 
mother's  —  and     mine." 

Helen  Bruce  resisted  no  more.  She 
could  not.  She  was  a  wise  woman  — 
a  generous  and  loving  -  hearted  woman  ; 
still  in  that  self-contained,  solitary  exist- 
ence,   which    had    been    spent    close    beside 
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her,  yet  into  the  mystery  of  which 
she  had  never  penetrated,  and  never 
would  penetrate,  there  was  a  nearness 
to  heaven  and  heavenly  things,  and 
a  clearness  of  vision  about  earthly 
things  —  which  went  far  beyond  her 
own.  She  could  not  quite  comprehend 
it  —  she  would  never  have  thought  of 
it  herself  —  but  she  dimly  felt  that 
the  Earl's  judgment  was  correct,  and 
that,  strange  as  his  conduct  might 
appear,  he  was  acting  after  that 
large  sense  of  rightness  which  implies 
righteousness ;  a  course  of  action  which 
the  world  so  often  ridicules  and  mis- 
construes, because  the  point  of  view 
is  taken  from  an  altitude  not  of 
this      world,      and     the       objects      regarded 
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therefrom      are      things      not      visible     but 
invisible. 

Oardrosfi     appeared     next     day  —  not     at 
home,       but       at      the       Castle,       and       was 
closeted      there      for      several      hours      with 
the      Earl       before       he       ever       saw       his 
mother.        When      he     did,— and     it     was 
he     who     came     to     her,      for     she     refused 
to     take     one     step     to     go      to      him  —  he 
flung     himself     on     his     knees     before     her 
and      sobbed      in      her       lap  —  the       great 
fellow      of      six      feet      high      and      twenty 
years     old  —  sobbed     and    jprayed     for     for- 
giveness   with    the    humility    of    a    child. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother  —  and  he  has 
forgiven  me  too!  To  think  what  he 
has  done  for  me  —  what  he  is  about 
to     do  — me,     who     have     had     no     father, 
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or  worse  than  none.  Do  you  know, 
sometimes  people  in  Edinburgh  —  the 
Menteiths,  and  so  on  —  have  taunted 
me     cruelly     about     my     father  ? " 

"  And  what  do  you  answer  ? "  asked 
Helen     in     a     slow,     cold     voice. 

"  That  he  was  my  father,  and  that 
he  was  dead  ;  so  I  bade  them  speak 
no     more     about     him." 

"  That     was     right,     my     son." 

Then  they  were  silent,  till  Cardross 
burst     out     again. 

"  It  is  wonderful  —  wonderful  !  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  yet.  That  we 
should  never  be  poor  any  more  —  you, 
mother,  who  have  gone  through  so 
much  —  and  I,  who  thought  I  should 
have     to      work      hard      all     my     days     for 
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both  of  us.  And  I  will  work  ! 
cried  the  boy,  as  he  tossed  back  his 
curls  and  lifted  up  to  his  mother 
a  face  that  in  brightness  and  energy 
wus  the  very  copy  of  her  own,  or 
what  hers  used  to  be.  "  I  '11  show 
you,  and  the  Earl  too,  how  hard 
I  can  work  ;  as  hard  as  if  for 
daily  bread.  I  '11  do  everything  he 
wishes  me  —  I  '11  be  his  '  right  hand,' 
as  he  Bays.  I  will  make  a  name 
for  myself  and  him  too  —  mother,  you 
know     I      am     to     bear     his     name  ? 

"  Yes,     my     boy." 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  bear  it. 
I  told  him  so.  He  shall  be  proud 
of  me  yet,  and  you  too.  Oh,  mother, 
mother,     I    will    never    vex    you    again." 

VOL.    II  K 
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And  once  more  his  voice  broke  into 
sobs  —  and  Helen's  too,  as  sbe  clasped 
him  close,  and  felt  that  whatever  God 
had  taken  away  from  her,  He  had 
given     her     as     much  —  and     more. 

Mother  and  son  —  widowed  mother 
and  only  son  —  there  is  something  in 
the  tie  unlike  all  others  in  the 
world  —  not  merely  in  its  blessedness, 
but     in     its     divine     compensations. 

Helen  waited  till  her  father  had 
retired,  which  he  often  did  quite  early, 
for  the  days  were  growing  too  long 
for  him,  with  whom  every  one  of 
them  was  numbered  ;  and  he  listened  to 
the  wonderful  news  which  his  grandson  told 
him  with  the  even  smile  of  old  age,  which 
nothing  now   either    grieved   or   surprised. 
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"  You  '11  not  be  going  to  live  at  the 
Castle,  though,  not  while  I  am  alive, 
Helen  ? "  was  his  first  uneasy  thought. 
But  his  daughter  soon  quieted  it,  and 
saw  him  to  his  bed,  as  she  did 
every  evening,  bidding  him  good -night, 
and  kissing  his  placid  brow  —  placid  as 
a  child's  ;  just  as  if  he  had  been  her 
child  instead  of  her  father.  Then  she 
took  her  son's  arm  —  such  a  stalwart 
arm  now,  and  walked  with  him  through 
the  bright  moonlight,  clear  as  day,  to 
Cairnforth     Castle. 

When  they  entered  the  library,  they 
found  the  Earl  sitting  in  his  usual 
place,  and  engaged  in  his  usual  even- 
ing occupation,  which  he  sometimes 
called       "  the       hard       labour       of       doing 
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nothing."  For  though  he  was  busy 
enough  in  the  day  -  time,  with  a  young 
man  he  had  as  secretary  —  his  faithful 
old  friend,  Mr.  Mearns,  having  lately 
died  —  still,  he  generally  spent  his 
evenings  alone.  Malcolm  lurked  within 
call,  in  case  he  Wanted  anything  ;  but 
he  rarely  did.  Often  he  would  pass 
hours  at  a  time,  sitting  as  now, 
with  his  feeble  hands  folded  on  his 
lap,  his  head  bent,  and  his  eyes 
closed  ;  or  else  open  and  looking  out 
straight  before  him  —  calmly,  but  with 
an  infinite  yearning  in  them,  that 
would  have  seemed  painful  to  those  who 
did  not  know  how  peaceful  his  inmost 
nature     was. 

But       at       the       first      sound      of      his 
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visitors'  footsteps,  lie  turned  round  — 
that  is,  he  turned  his  little  chair 
round  —  and  welcomed  them,  heartily 
and     brightly. 

A  little  ordinary  talk  ensued ;  in 
the  which  Cardross  scarcely  joined.  The 
young  man  was  not  himself  at  all  ; 
silent,  abstracted  ;  and  there  was  an 
expression  in  his  face  which  almost 
frightened  his  mother  —  so  solemn  was 
it  —  yet     withal     so     exceedingly     sweet. 

The  Earl  had  been  right  in  his 
conclusions  ;  he,  with  his  keen  insight 
into  character,  had  judged  Cardross 
better  than  the  boy's  own  mother  would 
have  done.  Those  brilliant  prospects, 
that  total  change  in  his  expected 
future,       which      might      have      dazzled      a 
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lower  nature  and  sent  it  all  astray, 
made  this  boy,  —  Helen's  boy,  with 
Helen's  nature  strong  in  him,  only 
the  more  sensible  of  his  deficiencies, 
as  well  as  his  responsibilities  —  humble, 
self- distrustful,  and  full  of  doubts  and 
fears.  Ten  years  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  his  head  since  morning,  chang- 
ing him  from  a  boy  into  a  sedate, 
thought  ful     man. 

Lord  Cairnforth  noticed  this,  as  he 
noticed  everything  ;  and  at  last,  seeing 
the  young  heart  was  too  full  almost  to 
bear    much    talking,    he    said    kindly,  — 

"  Cardross,  give  your  mother  that 
arm  -  chair  ;  she  looks  very  wearied. 
And  then,  would  you  mind  having  a 
consultation      with      Malcolm      about      those 
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salmon  -  weirs  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Mohr  ?  I  know  he  is  longing  to 
open  his  heart  to  you  on  the  subject. 
Go,  my  boy,  and  don't  hurry  back. 
I  want  to  have  a  good  long  talk 
with     your     mother." 

Cardross  obeyed.  The  two  friends  looked 
after  him  as  he  walked  down  the 
room  —  with  his  light,  active  step  and 
graceful,  gentlemanly  figure  —  a  youth 
who  seemed  born  to  be  heir  to  all  the 
splendours  around  him.  Helen  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  together  on  her  lap 
—  and  her  lips  moved.  She  did  not 
speak,  but  the  Earl  almost  seemed  to  hear 
the  great  outcry  of  the  mother's  heart 
going  up  to  God  —  "  Give  anything 
Thou    wilt    to    me,     only     give    him     all !  " 
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Alas  !  that  such  a  cry  should  ever 
fall  back  to  earth  in  the  other  pitiful 
moan  —  "  Would  God  that  I  had  died 
for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son  —  my 
son  !  " 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so  with 
Helen  Bruce.  Her  son  was  no  Ab- 
salom. Her  days  of  sorrow  were 
ended. 

Lord  Cairnforth  saw  how  violently 
affected  she  was,  and  began  to  talk 
to  her  in  a  commonplace  and  practical 
manner  about  all  that  he  and  Cardross 
\&&     been     arranging     that     morning. 

"  And  I  must  say,  that  though  he 
will  never  shine  at  College,  and  pro- 
bably his  grandfather  would  mourn  over 
him      as      having     no     learning,      there      is 
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an  amount  of  solid  sense  about  the 
fellow  with  which  I  am  quite  delighted. 
He  is  companionable  too  —  knows  how 
to  make  use  of  his  acquirements. 
Whatever  light  he  possesses,  he  will 
never  hide  it  under  a  bushel;  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  qualification  for  the 
position  that  he  will  one  day  hold.  I 
have  no  fear  about  Cardross.  He  will 
be  an  heir  after  my  own  heart :  will 
accomplish  all  I  wished  —  and  possibly 
a     little     more." 

Mrs.    Bruce    answered    only    by    tears. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  which  he 
and  I  have  settled  between  us,  subject 
to  your  approval,  of  course.  He  must 
go     back     to     College     immediately." 

"  To     Edinburgh  ?  " 
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"  Do  not  look  so  alarmed,  Helen. 
No  —  not  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  best 
to  break  off  all  associations  there  — 
he  wishes  it  himself.  He  would  like 
to  go  to  a  new  University  —  St. 
Andrews." 

"But  he  knows  nobody  there.  He 
would  be  quite  alone.  For  I  cannot 
—  do  you  not  see  I  cannot  ?  —  leave 
my  father.  Oh,  it  is  like  being 
pulled  in  two,"  cried  Mrs.  Bruce  in 
great     distress. 

"  Be  patient,  Helen,  and  hear.  We 
have  arranged  it  all  —  the  boy  and  I. 
Next  week  we  are  both  bound  for 
St,     Andrews." 

"  You  ?  " 

"You     think      I      shall     be     useless?  — 
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that  it  is  a  man,  and  not  such  a 
creature  as  I,  who  ought  to  take 
charge     of    your     boy?" 

The  Earl  spoke  with  that  deep 
bitterness  which  sometimes,  though  very, 
very  rarely,  he  betrayed — till  he  saw 
what     exceeding    pain     he     had     given. 

"  Forgive  me,  Helen  ;  I  know  you 
did  not  mean  that.  But  it  was  what 
I  myself  often  thought,  until  this  morn- 
ing. Now  I  see  that  after  all  I  — 
even  I  —  may  be  the  very  best  person 
to  go  with  the  boy,  because  while  keep- 
ing a  safe  watch  over  him,  and  a  cheer- 
ful house  always  open  to  him,  I 
shall  also  give  him  somebody  to 
take  care  of.  I  shall  be  as  much 
charge      to      him     almost      as     a     woman  — 
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and      it      will      be      good      for     him.        Do 
you     not     perceive     this  ? " 

Helen     did,     clearly     enough. 

"  Besides,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  I 
might,  perhaps,  like  to  see  the  world 
myself — just  once  again.  At  any  rate 
I  shall  like  to  see  it  through  this 
young  man's  eyes.  He  has  not  told 
you     of     our     plan     yet  ? " 

"Not    a     word." 

"  That  is  well.  I  like  to  see  he 
can  keep  faith.  I  made  him  promise 
not ;  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
myself,  Helen  —  I  wanted  to  see  how 
you  would  take  the  plan.  Will  you  let 
us  go?  That  is,  the  boy  must  go, 
and  —  you  will  do  without  me  for  a 
year  ?  " 
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"  A  whole  year !  Cannot  Cardross 
come     home     once — just     once?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  manage  it  so ;  he  shall 
come,  even  if  I  cannot,"  replied  the 
Earl,     and     then     was     silent. 

"And  you," — said  Mrs.  Bruce  sud- 
denly, alter  a  long  meditation  upon 
her  Bon  and  his  future, — "you  leave, 
for  a  year,  your  home,  your  pleasant 
life  here ;  you  change  all  your  pur- 
suits and  plans,  and  give  }Tourself 
no  end  of  trouble,  just  to  go  and 
watch  over  my  boy,  and  keep  his 
mother's  heart  from  aching  !  How  can 
I    ever    thank    you  —  ever    reward    you  ? " 

No,     she     never     could. 

"It  is  an  ugly  word  'reward' — I 
don't     like     it.       And,      Helen,     I     thought 
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thanks  were  long  since  set  aside  as 
unnecessary     between     you     and     me." 

"  And  you  will  be  absent  a  whole 
year  ?  " 

"  Probably,  or  a  little  more ;  for 
the  boy  ought  to  keep  two  sessions 
at  least.  And  locomotion  is  not  so 
easy  to  me  as  it  is  to  Cardross. 
Yes,  my  dear,  you  will  have  to  part 
with  me  —  I  mean  I  shall  have  to 
part  with  you  —  for  a  year.  It  is  a 
long  time  in  our  short  lives.  I  would 
not  do  it — give  myself  the  pain  of  doing 
it  —  for  anything  in  this  world  —  except 
to    make    Helen    happy." 

"  Thank     you ;    I     know     that." 

But  Helen,  full  of  her  son  and 
his      prospects  —  her      youth      renewed      in 
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his  youth,  her  life,  absorbed  in  his, 
seeming  to  stretch  out  to  a  future 
where  there  was  no  ending  —  knew  not 
half    of    what    she    thanked    him    for. 

She  yielded  to  all  the  Earl's  plans ; 
and  after  so  many  years  of  resistance, 
bowed  her  independent  spirit  to  accept 
his  bounty,  with  a  humility  of  gratitude 
that  was  almost  painful  to  both,  until 
a  few  words  of  his  led  her  to,  and 
left  her  in  the  belief,  that  he  was 
doing  what  was  agreeable  to  himself — 
that  he  really  did  enjoy  the  idea  of 
a  long  sojourn  at  St.  Andrews.  And, 
mother-like,  when  she  was  satisfied  on 
this  head,  she  began  almost  to  envy 
him  the  blessing  of  her  boy's  constant 
society. 
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So  she  agreed  to  all  his  plans  cheer- 
fully, contentedly ;  as  indeed  she  had 
good  reason  to  be  contented  ;  thank- 
fully accepted  everything  ;  and  never 
for  a  moment  susj)ected  that  she  was 
accepting     a     sacrifice. 


Chapter   tljc    diflttb. 


VOL.    II. 


URIXG  a  whole  year  the  Earl  of 
Cairnforth  and  Mr.  Bruce  -  Mont- 
gomerie  —  for  as  soon  as  possible  Card- 
ross  legally  assumed  the  name  —  resided 
at  that  fairest  of  ancient  cities,  and 
pleasantest  of  Scotch  Universities,  St. 
Andrews. 

A  few  of  the  older  inhabitants  may 
still  remember  the  house  the  Earl 
occupied  there,  the  society  with  which 
he  filled  it,  and  the  general  mode  of 
life  carried  on  by  himself  and  his 
adopted      son.         Some      may      recall  —  for 
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indeed  it  was  not  easy  to  forget  —  the 
impression  made  in  the  good  old  town 
by  the  two  new  -  comers,  when  they 
first  ajDpeared  in  the  quiet  streets,  along 
the  Links  and  on  the  West  Sands  — 
everywhere  that  the  little  carriage  could 
he  drawn.  A  strange  contrast  they 
were  —  the  small  figure  in  the  pony-chair, 
and   the   tall   young   man   walking    beside   it 

—  in  all  the  vigour,  grace,  and  activity 
of    his    blooming    youth.       Two    companions 

—  pathetically  unlike  —  and  yet  always 
seen  together  ;  and  evidently  associating 
with     one     another     from     pure     love. 

They  lived  for  some  time  in  con- 
siderable seclusion,  for  the  Earl's  rank 
and  wealth  at  first  acted  as  a  bar 
to      much      seeking      of     his      acquaintance 
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among  the  proud  and  poor  University 
professors,  and  old-fashioned  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  And  Cardross,  being  the 
senior  of  most  of  the  College  lads, 
did  not  cultivate  them  much.  By 
degrees,    however,    he    became    well    known 

—  not  as  a  hard  student  —  that  was 
not  his  line  —  he  never  took  any  high 
College  honours  ;  but  he  was  the  best 
golfer,  the  most  dashing  rider,  the 
boldest  swimmer ;  —  he  saved  more  than 
one  life  on  that  dangerous  shore ;  and 
before  the  session  was  half  over  he 
was  the  most  popular  youth  in  the 
whole  University.  But  he  would  leave 
everything,  or  give  up  everything  — 
both       his       studies       and       his       pleasures 

—  to     sit,     patient    as     a     girl,     beside     the 
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Earl's  chair,  or  to  follow  it  —  often 
guiding  it  himself — up  and  down  St. 
Andrews'  streets  ;  never  heeding  who 
looked  at  him,  or  what  comments 
were  made  —  as  they  were  sure  to  be 
made  —  upon  him,  until  what  was  at 
first  so  strange  and  touching  a  sight, 
grew  at  last  familiar  to  the  whole 
town. 

Of  course,  very  soon  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  came  out,  pro- 
bably with  many  imaginary  additions, 
though  the  latter  never  reached  the 
ears  of  the  two  concerned.  Still,  the 
tale  was  romantic  and  pathetic  enough 
to  make  the  Earl  and  his  young  heir 
objects  of  marked  interest,  and  welcome 
guests      in      the      friendly      hospitalities      of 
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the       place.  Which       hospitalities      were 

gladly  requited,  for  Lord  Cairnforth  still 
keenly  enjoyed  society,  and  Cardross 
was  at  an  age  when  all  pleasure  is 
attractive. 

People  said  sometimes,  "What  a  lucky 
fellow  was  Mr.  Bruce-  Mont gomerie  !  But 
they  also  said  —  as  no  one  could  help 
seeing  and  saying  —  that  very  few  fathers 
were  blessed  with  a  son  half  so 
attentive  and  devoted  as  this  young 
man     was     to     the     Earl     of     Cairnforth. 

And  meantime  Helen  Bruce  lived 
quietly  at  the  Manse,  devoting  herself 
to  the  care  of  her  father,  who  still 
lingered  on,  feeble  in  body,  though  re- 
taining most  of  his  faculties  —  as  though 
death      were      unwilling      to      end      a      life 
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which  had  so  much  of  peace  and  en- 
joyment in  it  to  the  very  last.  When 
the  session  was  over,  Cardross  went 
home  to  see  his  mother  and  grand- 
father, and  on  his  return  Lord  Cairn  - 
forth  listened  eagerly  to  all  the  accounts 
of  Cairnforth,  and  especially  of  all 
that  Mrs.  Bruce  was  doing  there ;  she, 
as  the  person  most  closely  acquainted 
with  the  Earl's  affairs,  having  heen  con- 
stituted    regent     in     his     ahsence. 

"She's  a  wonderful  woman — my  mother," 
said  Cardross,  with  great  admiration. 
"She  has  the  sense  of  a  man,  and 
the  tact  of  a  woman.  She  is  doing 
everything  about  the  estate  almost  as 
cleverly    as    you    would    do    it    yourself." 

"  Is     she  ?        It     is     good     practice     for 
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her,"  said  the  Earl.  "She  will  need 
it     soon." 

Cardross  looked  at  him.  He  had 
never  till  then  noticed,  what  other 
people  began  to  notice,  how  exceedingly 
old  the  Earl  now  looked  —  his  small, 
delicate  features  withering  up  almost  like 
those  of  an  elderly  man,  though  he 
was     not     much     past     forty. 

"You  don't  mean  —  oh,  no,  not  that! 
You  must  not  be  thinking  of  that. 
^Sly  mother's  rule  at  Cairnforth  is  a  long 
way  off  yet."  And  —  big  fellow  as  he 
was  —  the    lad's    eyes    filled    with    tears. 

After  that  day,  he  refused  all  holiday 
excursions  in  which  Lord  Cairnforth 
could  not  accompany  him.  It  was 
only    by    great    persuasion    that    he     agreed 
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to  go  for  a  week  to  Edinburgh,  to 
revisit  his  old  haunts  there,  to  look 
on  the  ugly  fields  where  he  had  sown 
his  wild  oats,  and  prove  to  even 
respectable  and  incredulous  Uncle  Alick 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  ever 
sprouting  up  again.  Also,  Lord  Cairn- 
forth  took  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce his  cousin  into  his  own  set  of 
Edinburgh  friends  —  to  familiarise  the 
young  man  with  the  society  in  which 
he  must  shortly  take  his  place  —  and 
to  hear  from  them,  what  he  so 
warmly  believed  himself,  that  Cardross 
was  fitted  to  be  heir  to  any  property 
in     all     Scotland. 

"  What     a     pity,"     some     added,     "  that 
he     could     not     be     heir     to     the     Earldom 
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also!"  "No,"  said  others,  —  " better  that 
'  the  wee  Earl '  (as  old  -  fashioned  folk 
still  sometimes  called  him)  should  be 
the     last     Earl     of     Cairnforth." 

"With  the  exception  of  those  two 
visits,  during  a  whole  twelvemonth  the 
Earl  and  his  adopted  son  were  scarcely 
parted  for  a  single  day.  Years  after- 
wards, Cardross  loved  to  relate,  first 
to  his  mother,  and  then  to  his 
children,  sometimes  with  laughter,  and 
again  with  scarcely  repressed  tears, 
many  an  anecdote  of  the  life  they 
two  led  together  at  St.  Andrews  —  a 
real  student  life,  yet  filled  at  times 
with  the  gayest  amusements.  For  the 
Earl  loved  gaiety  —  actual  mirth  ;  some- 
times    he    and     Cardross     were     as     full    of 
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jokes  and  pranks  as  two  children,  and 
at  other  times  they  held  long  con- 
versations, upon  all  manner  of  grave 
and  earnest  topics  —  like  equal  friends. 
It  was  the  sort  of  companionship,  free 
and  tender,  cheerful  and  bright,  yet 
with  all  the  influence  of  the  elder 
over  the  younger  —  which,  occurring  to 
a  young  man  of  Cardross's  age  and 
temperament,  usually  determines  his  cha- 
racter    for     life. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  Helen's  son  de- 
veloped and  matured  ;  becoming  more 
and  more  a  thorough  Cardross,  sound  to 
the  core,  and  yet  polished  outside,  in  a 
manner  which  had  not  been  the  lot  of 
any  of  the  earlier  generation  —  save  the 
minister.      Also,    he   had   a   certain   winning 
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way  with  him — a  power  of  suiting  him- 
self to  everybody,  and  pleasing  every- 
body— which  even  his  mother,  who  only 
pleased  those  she  loved,  or  those  that 
loved     her,      had     never     possessed. 

"  It  \s  his  father's  way  he  has,  ye 
ken,"  Malcolm  would  say  —  Malcolm,  who, 
after  a  season  of  passing  jealousy,  had 
for  years  succumbed  wholly  to  his  ad- 
miration of  "Miss  Helen's  bairn."  "  But 
it's  the  only  bit  o'  the  Braces  that 
the  lad 's  gotten  in  him  —  thank  the 
Lord  !  " 

Though  the  Earl  did  not  say  openly 
"  thank  the  Lord,"  still  he,  too,  re- 
cognised with  a  solemn  joy,  that 
the  qualities  he  and  Helen  dreaded 
had       either       not       been        inherited       by 
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Captain  Bruce' s  son,  or  else  timely 
care  had  rooted  them  out.  And  as  he 
gradually  relaxed  his  watch  over  the 
young  man,  and  left  him  more  and 
more  to  his  own  guidance,  Lord  Cairn- 
forth,  sitting  alone  in  his  house 
at  St.  Andrews  —  almost  as  much  alone 
as  he  used  to  sit  in  the  Castle  library 
—  would  think,  with  a  strange  conso- 
lation, that  this  year's  heavy  sacrifice 
had    not    been     in     vain. 

Once  Cardross,  coming  in  from  a 
long  golfing  match,  broke  upon  one  of 
these  meditative  fits,  and  was  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Earl  did 
not  rouse  himself  out  of  it  quite  so 
readily  as  was  his  wont  ;  also  that 
the      endless      College      stories,      which      he 
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always  liked  so  much  to  listen  to, 
fell  rather  blank,  and  did  not  meet 
Lord  Cairnforth's  hearty  laugh,  as  gay  as 
that  of  a  young  fellow  who  could 
share     and     sympathise     in     them     all. 

"  You  are  not  well  to-day,"  sud- 
denly said  the  lad.  "What  have  you 
been     doing  ?  " 

"  My     usual     work  —  nothing." 

"  But  you  have  been  thinking. 
"What  about  ?  "  —  cried  Cardross,  with  the 
affectionate  persistency  of  one  who  knew 
himself  a  favourite  ;  and  looking  up 
in  the  Earl's  face  with  his  bright, 
fond     eyes  —  Helen's     very     eyes. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  your  mother, 
my  boy.  You  know  it  is  a  whole  year 
since     I     have     seen     your     mother." 
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"  So  she  said  in  her  last  letter, 
and  wondered  when  you  intended 
coming  home,  because  she  misses  you 
more    and    more     every     day." 

"  You,     she     means,     Carr." 

"  No,  yourself.  I  know  my  mother 
wishes     you     would     come     home." 

"  Does  she  ?  And  so  do  I.  But 
I  should  have  to  leave  you  alone, 
my  boy.  For  if  once  I  make 
the  effort,  and  return  to  Cairn - 
forth,  I  know  I  shall  never  quit  it 
more." 

He  spoke  earnestly  —  more  so  than 
the  occasion  seemed  to  need,  and  there 
was  a  weary  look  in  his  eyes  which 
struck     his     companion. 

"  Are       you       afraid       to        leave        me 
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alone,  Lord  Cairnforth  ? "  asked  Cardross, 
sadly. 

"  No."  And  again  —  as  if  he  had 
not  answered  strongly  enough — he  repeated, 
"  My     dear     boy,     no !  " 

"  Thank  you.  You  never  said  it  — 
but  I  knew.  You  came  here  for  my 
sake,  to  take  charge  of  me.  You 
made  me  happy  —  you  never  blamed 
me  —  you  neither  watched  me  nor 
domineered  over  me  —  still,  I  knew. 
Oh,     how     good     you     have     been !  " 

Lord  Cairnforth  did  not  speak  for 
some    time,    and    then    he    said,    gravely,  — 

"  However  things  were  at  first,  you 
must  feel,  my  boy,  that  I  trust  you 
now  entirely,  and  that  you  and  I  are 
thorough   friends  —  equal     friends." 

VOL.    II.  T 
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"  Not  equal.  Oh,  never  in  my 
whole  life  shall  I  be  half  as  good 
as  you  !  But  I  '11  try  hard  to  be  as 
good  as  I  can.  And  I  shall  be 
always       beside       you.  Remember       your 

promise." 

This  was,  that  after  he  came  of 
age,  and  ended  his  University  career, 
instead  of  taking  "  the  grand  tour," 
like  most  young  heirs  of  the  period, 
Cardross  should  settle  down  at  home, 
in  the  character  of  Lord  Cairnforth's 
private  secretary  —  always  at  hand,  and 
ready  in  every  possible  way  to  lighten 
the  burthen  of  business  which,  even 
as  a  young  man,  the  Earl  had 
found  heavy  enough,  and  as  an  old 
man     he     would     be     unable     to     bear. 
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"  I  shall  never  be  clever,  I  know 
that,"  pleaded  the  lad,  who  was  learn- 
ing a  touching  humility.  "  But  I  may 
be  useful  ;  and  oh,  if  you  will  but 
use  me  —  in  anything  or  everything !  — 
I  'd  work  day  and  night  for  you  — 
I     would     indeed ! " 

"  I  know  you  would,  my  son."  (The 
Earl  sometimes  called  him  "  my  son," 
when  they  were  by  themselves.)  "And 
so     you     shall." 

That  evening  Lord  Cairnforth  dictated 
to  Helen  —  by  her  boy's  hand  —  one 
of  his  rare  letters  ;  telling  her 
that  he  and  Cardross  would  return 
home,  in  time  for  the  latter's  birth- 
day, which  would  be  in  a  month 
from    now,     and     which      he      wished     kept 
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with  all  the  honours  customary  to 
the  coming  of  age  of  an  heir  of 
Cairnforth. 

"  Heir  of  Cairnforth  ! "  The  lad 
started,     and     stopped     writing. 

"  It  must  be  so,  my  son  ;  I  wish  it. 
After  your  mother,  you  are  my  heir  ;  and 
I  shall  honour  you  as  such.  Afterwards, 
you  will  return  here  alone,  and  stay 
till  the  session  is  over.  Then  come 
back  and  live  with  me  at  the 
Castle,  and  fit  yourself  in  every  way 
to  become  —  what  I  can  now  wholly 
trust  you  to  be  —  the  future  master 
of     Cairnforth." 

And  so,  as  soon  as  the  Earl's  letter 
reached  the  peninsula,  the  rejoicings  began. 
The   tenantry   knew    well    enough    who    the 
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Earl  had  fixed  upon  to  come  after 
him,  but  this  was  his  first  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact.  Helen's 
position,  as  heiress  presumptive,  was 
regarded  as  merely  nominal  ;  it  was 
her  son,  the  fine  young  fellow  whom 
everybody  knew  from  his  babyhood, 
toward  whom  the  loyalty  of  the 
little  community  blazed  up  in  a 
height  of  feudal  devotion  that  was 
touching  to  see.  The  warm  Scotch 
heart  —  all  the  warmer,  perhaps,  for  a 
certain  narrowness  and  clannishness,  which 
probably,  nay  certainly,  in  its  pride  would 
have  shut  itself  up  against  a 
stranger,  or  an  inferior,  —  opened 
freely  to  "  Miss  Helen's  "  son  and 
the        minister's        grandson,         a        young 
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man  known  to  all  and  approved  by 
all. 

So  the  festivity  was  planned  to  be 
just  the  Earl's  coming  of  age  over 
again,  with  the  difference  between  June 
and  December,  which  removed  the 
feasting-place  from  the  lawn  to  the 
great  kitchen  of  the  Castle  ;  and  caused 
bonfires  on  the  hill  -  tops  to  be  a  very 
doubtful        mode        of        jubilation.  The 

old  folk  —  young  then  —  who  remem- 
bered the  bright  summer  festival  of 
twenty  -  four  years  ago,  told  many 
a  tale  of  that  day,  and  how  the 
"  puir  wee  Earl  "  came  forward  in 
his  little  chair  and  made  his  brief 
speech  —  every     word     and     every     promise 
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of     which      his      after-life     had     so      faith- 
fully    fulfilled. 

"  The  heir's  a  wise-like  lad,  and  a 
braw  lad,"  said  the  old  folks  of  the 
clachan,  patronisingly.  "  He 's  no  that 
ill  the  noo,  and  lie  '11  aiblins  grow 
better,  ye  ken  ;  but  naebody  that  comes 
after  will  be  like  him.  We  '11  ne'er 
see     anither     Earl     o'     Cairnforth." 

—  The  same  words  which  Mr.  31  en  - 
teith  and  the  rest  had  said  when  the 
Earl  was  born  ;  but  with  what  a 
different     meaning ! 

Lord  Cairnforth  came  back  among 
his  own  people  amidst  a  transport 
of  welcome.  Though  he  had  been 
long      away,        Mrs.      Bruce,       and       other 
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assistants,  had  carried  out  his  plans 
and  orders  so  successfully,  that  the 
estate  had  not  suffered  for  his  absence. 
In  the  whole  extent  of  it  was  now 
little  or  no  poverty  ;  none  like  that 
which,  in  his  youth,  had  startled  Lord 
Cairnforth  into  activity,  upon  hearing  the 
story  of  the  old  shepherd  of  Loch  Mohr. 
There  was  plenty  of  work,  and  hands 
to  do  it,  along  the  shores  of  both 
lochs  ;     new     farms     had     sprung     up,     and 

new      roads     been      made  ;       churches      and 

I 
schools     were     built     as     occasion     required. 

And  though  the  sheep  had  been 
driven  a  little  higher  up  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  deer  and  grouse  fled 
farther  back  into  the  inland  moors, 
still    Cairnforth    village   was    a    lovely   spot, 
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inhabited  by  a  contented  community. 
Civilization  could  bring  to  it  no 
evils  that  were  not  counteracted  by 
two  strong  influences  —  (stronger  than 
anyone  can  conceive         who         does 

not  understand  the  peculiarities,  almost 
feudal  in  their  simplicity,  of  country 
parish  life  in  Scotland)  —  a  minister 
like  Mr.  Cardross,  and  a  resident 
proprietor       like       the      Earl      of       Cairn - 

forth. 

The  Earl  arrived  a  few  days  before 
the  festival  day,  and  spent  the  time 
in  going  over  his  whole  property  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  He  took  -Mrs. 
Bruce  with  him.  "I  can't  want  you 
for  a  day  now,  Helen,"  said  he,  and 
made     her     sit     beside     him     in      his      car- 
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riage,  which,  by  dint  of  various 
modern  appliances,  he  could  now  travel 
in  far  easier  than  he  used  to  do ; 
or  else  asked  her  to  drive  him  in 
the  old  familiar  pony  -  chaise,  along 
the  old  familiar  hill  -  side  roads  ; 
whence  you  look  down  on  either  loch 
—  sometimes  on  both  —  lying  like  a 
sheet     of    silver     below. 

Many  a  drive  they  took,  every 
day  ;  the  weather  being  still  and 
calm,  as  it  often  is  at  Cairnforth, 
by  fits  and  snatches  —  all  winter 
through. 

"  I  think  there  never  was  such  a 
place  as  this  place,"  the  Earl  would 
often  say,  when  he  stopped  at 
particular      points      of      view,      and      gazed 
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his  fill  on  every  well -known  outline  of 
the  hills,  and  curve  of  the  lochs ;  gene- 
rally ending  with  a  smiling  look  on 
the  face  beside  him,  equally  familiar, 
which  had  watched  all  these  things 
with  him  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
"  Helen,  I  have  had  a  happy  life, 
or  it  seems  so,  looking  back  upon  it, 
Remember,  I  said  this  ;  and  let  no 
one     ever     say     the     contrary. " 

And  in  all  the  houses  they  visited 
—  farm,  cottage,  or  bothie  —  everybody 
noticed  how  exceedingly  happy  the 
Earl  looked  ;  how  cheerfully  he  spoke, 
and  how  full  of  interest  he  was  in 
everything     around     him. 

"  His  lordship  may  live  to  be 
an        aidd        man         yet,"         said        some 
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one  to  Malcolm  ;  and  Malcolm  indig- 
nantly repudiated  the  possibility  of 
anything     else. 

The  minister  was  left  a  little 
lonely  during  this  week  of  Lord 
Cairnforth's  coming  home  ;  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  feel  it.  He  felt  nothing 
very  much  now  —  except  pleasure  in 
the  sunshine  and  the  fire  —  in  looking 
at  the  outside  of  his  books,  now  rarely 
opened,  and  in  watching  the  bright  faces 
around  him.  He  was  made  to  under- 
stand what  a  grand  festival  was  to  be 
held  at  Cairnforth,  and  the  Earl  took 
especial  pains  to  arrange  that  the 
feeble  octogenarian  should  be  brought 
to  the  Castle  without  fatigue,  and  enabled 
to      appear      both      at      the      tenants'     feast 
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in  the  kitchen,  and  the  more  formal 
banquet  of  friends  and  neighbours  in 
the  hall  —  the  grand  old  dining-room 
—  which  was  arranged  exactly  as 
it  had  been  on  the  Earl's  coming 
of    age. 

However,  there  was  a  difference. 
Then  the  board  was  almost  empty,  now 
it  was  quite  full.  With  a  carefulness 
that  at  the  time  Helen  almost  won- 
dered at,  the  Earl  collected  about 
him  that  day  the  most  brilliant  gathering 
he  could  invite  from  all  the  country 
round  ;  people  of  family,  rank,  and 
wealth  —  above  all,  people  of  worth  ; 
who,  either  by  inherited  position,  or 
that  high  character  which  is  the  best 
possession     of    all,    could   confer   honour    by 
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their  presence  —  and  who,  since  "  a  man 
is  known  by  his  friends,"  woidd  be 
suitable  and  creditable  friends  to  a 
young    man   just    entering    the    world. 

And  before  all  these  —  with  Helen 
sitting  as  mistress  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  Helen's  father  at  his  right 
hand  —  the  Earl  of  Cairnforth  intro- 
duced, in  a  few  simple  words,  his 
chosen     heir. 

"  Deliberately  chosen,"  he  added,  "  not 
merely  as  being  my  cousin  and  my 
nearest  of  kin,  but  because  he  is  his 
mother's  son,  and  Mr.  Cardross's  grand- 
son, and  worthy  of  them  both  —  also, 
because,  for  his  own  sake,  I  respect  him, 
and  I  love  him.  I  give  you  the  health 
of  Alexander  Cardross  Bruce- Mont gomerie." 
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And  then  they  all  wished  the  young 
man  joy,  and  the  dining -hall  of  Cairn- 
forth  Castle  rang  with  hearty  cheers  for 
Mr.    Bruce  -  Montgomerie. 

No  more  speeches  were  made,  for 
it  was  noticed  that  Lord  Cairnforth 
looked  excessively  wearied;  but  he  kept 
hia  place  to  the  last  Of  the  many 
brilliant  circles  that  he  had  entertained 
;tt  his  hospitable  board,  none  were 
ever      more      brilliant      than      this ;       none 

ir,  with  the  genial,  wholesome  gaiety 
which  the  Earl,  of  whom  it  might  truly 
be     said, — 

"  A    merrier    man 
I    never    spent    an    hour's    talk    withal," 

knew      so      well      how     to     scatter      around 
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him.  By  what  magic  he  did  this,  no 
one  ever  quite  found  out ;  but  it  was 
done,  and  especially  so  on  this  night 
of  all  nights,  when,  after  his  long 
absence,  he  came  back  to  his  own 
ancestral  home,  and  appeared  again  among 
his  own  neighbours  and  friends.  They 
long   remembered   it  —  and   him. 

At  length  the  last  carriage  rolled  away, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  wind  began 
suddenly  to  rise  and  howl  wildly  round 
the  Castle.  There  came  on  one  of  those 
wild  winter -storms,  common  enough  in 
these  regions  —  brief,  but  fierce  while 
they     last. 

"  You  cannot  go  home,"  said 
the  Earl  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  who  re  - 
mained    with    him ;  —  the     minister     having 
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departed  with  his  son  Duncan  early  in 
the  evening.  "  Stay  here  till  to-morrow. 
Cardross,  persuade  your  mother.  You 
never  yet  spent  a  night  under  my  roof. 
Helen,  will  you  do  it  this  once  ?  I  shall 
never    ask    yon    again." 

There  was  an  earnest  entreaty  in 
his  manner  which  Helen  could  not 
resist;  and,  hardly  knowing  why  she 
did  it,  she  consented.  Her  son  went 
off  to  his  bed,  fairly  worn  out  with 
pleasurable  excitement ;  and  she  stayed  with 
Lord  Cairnforth  —  as  he  seemed  to  wish 
—  for  another  half-  hour.  They  sat  by 
the  library  fire,  listening  to  the  rain 
beating  and  the  wind  howling  —  not  con- 
tinuously, but  coming  and  going  in  frantic 
blasts,      which      seemed      like      the      voices 
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of       living        creatures        borne       on        its 
wings. 

"  Do  you  mind,  Helen,  it  was  just 
such  a  night  as  this  when  Mr.  Men- 
teith  died,  before  I  went  to  Edinburgh? 
The  sort  of  wind  that,  they  say,  is 
always  sent  to  call  away  souls.  I 
know  not  why  it  is,  or  why  there 
should  be  any  connexion  between  things 
material  and  immaterial,  comprehensible 
and  wholly  incomprehensible,  but  I  often 
sit  here  and  fancy  I  should  like  my 
soul  to  be  called  away  in  just  such 
a    tempest    as    this,  —  to    be    set    free, 

'And    on    the   wings    of   mighty    winds 
Go    flying    all    abroad,' — 

as      the     psalm      has     it.        It     would     be 
glorious  —  glorious!    suddenly    to    find    one's 
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self  strong,  active,  —  cumbered  with  no 
burthen  of  a  body — to  be  all  spirit, 
and     spirit     only." 

As  the  Earl  spoke,  his  whole  face, 
withered  and  worn  as  it  was,  lighted 
up  and  glowed  —  till  it  became,  Helen 
thought,  almost  like  what  one  could 
imagine     a     disembodied     soid. 

She  answered  nothing,  for  she  could 
find  nothing  to  say.  Her  quiet,  simple 
faith  was  almost  frightened  at  the 
passionate  intensity  of  his,  and  the 
nearness  with  which  he  seemed  to  realize 
the     unseen     world. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  again, — "  I  some- 
times sit  for  hours  wondering — what  the 
other  life  is  like  :  the  life  of  which 
we     know     nothing,      yet     which     may     be 
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so      near      to      us      all.  I      often     find 

myself  planning  about  it  in  a  wild, 
vague  way  ;  what  I  am  to  do  in  it  — 
what  God  will  permit  me  to  do  —  and 
to  be.  Surely,  something  more  than 
He     ever     permitted     here." 

"  I  believe  that,"  said  Helen.  And 
after  her  habit  of  bringing  all  things  to 
the  one  test  and  the  one  teaching,  she 
reminded  him  of  the  parable  of  the 
talents,  "  I  think,"  she  added,  "  that 
you  will  be  one  of  those  whom,  in 
requital  for  having  made  the  most  of 
all  His  gifts  here,  He  will  make 
'  ruler  over  ten  cities '  —  at  least,  if  He 
is     a    just     God." 

"  He  is  a  just  God.  In  my  worst 
trials     I     have     never     doubted     that,"     re- 
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plied  Lord  Cairnforth,  solemnly.  And 
then  lie  repeated  those  words  of  Saint 
Paul  to  which  many  an  agonized 
doubter  has  clung,  as  being  the  last 
refuge  of  sorrow  —  the  only  key  to 
mysteries  which  sometimes  shake  the 
firmest  faith  — "  For  now  we  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to 
face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known." 

"When  Helen  rose  to  retire,  which 
was  not  till  midnight  —  for  the  Earl 
seemed  unwilling  to  let  her  go,  saying 
it  was  so  long  since  they  had  had 
a  quiet  talk  together  —  he  asked  her 
earnestly  if  she  was  content  about  her 
son  ? 
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"  Perfectly  content.  Not  merely  content, 
but  happy:  happier  than  I  once  thought 
it  possible  to  be  in  this  world.  And 
it  is  you  who  have  done  it  all  —  you 
who  have  made  my  boy  what  he  is. 
But  he  will  reward  you  —  I  know  he 
will.  Henceforward  he  will  be  as  much 
your     son     as     mine." 

"  I  hope  so.  And  now  good  night, 
my     dear." 

"Good     night  — God     bless     you!" 

Mrs.  Bruce  knelt  down  beside  the 
chair,  and  touched  with  her  lips  the 
poor,     useless     hands. 

"  Helen,"  said  the  Earl  as  she  rose, 
"  kiss  me — just  once  —  as  I  remember 
your  doing  when  I  was  a  boy — a  poor, 
lonely,     miserable     boy." 
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She  kissed  him  —  very  tenderly  ;  then 
went  away  and  left  him  sitting  there, 
in  his  little  chair  opposite  the  fire, 
alone  in  the  large,  splendid,  empty 
room. 


Helen  Bruce  could  not  sleep  that 
night.  Either  the  day's  excitement 
had  been  too  much  for  her,  or  she 
wa>  disturbed  by  the  wild  winds  that 
went  shrieking  round  the  Castle,  re- 
minding her  over  and  over  again  of 
what  the  Earl  had  just  said  concerning 
them.  There  came  into  her  mind  an 
uneasy  feeling  about  her  father,  whom 
for  so  many  years  she  had  never  left 
a     night     alone;     but     it     was     useless     re- 
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gretting  this  now.  At  last,  towards 
morning,  the  storm  gradually  lulled. 
She  rose,  and  looked  out  of  her  window 
on  the  loch,  which  glittered  in  the 
moonlight  like  a  sea  of  glass.  It 
reminded  her,  with  an  involuntary  fancy, 
of  the  sea  "  clear  as  glass,  like  unto 
crystal,"  spoken  of  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  Apocalypse  as  being  "  before 
the  Throne. "  She  stood  looking  at  it 
for  a  minute  or  so  —  then  went  back 
to  her  bed  and  slept  peacefully  till 
day-light. 

She  was  dressing  herself  —  full  of 
quiet  and  happy  thoughts,  admiring 
the  rosy  winter  sunrise,  and  planning 
all  she  meant  to  do  that  day,  —  when 
she      was      startled       by      Mrs.      Campbell, 
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who  came  suddenly  into  the  room, 
with  a  face  as  white  and  rigid  as 
marble. 

"  He 's  awa,"  she  said,  or  rather 
whispered. 

"  Who  is  away  ? "  shrieked  Helen, 
thinking     at     once     of    her     father. 

"  Whisht ! "  said  the  old  nurse, 
catching  hold  of  Mrs.  Bruce  as  she 
was  rushing  from  the  room,  and 
speaking  beneath  her  breath — "whisht!  — 
My  lord's  deid  ;  but  we  '11  no  greet  ; 
I        canna       greet.  He's        gane        awa 

hanie." 

No,  it  was  not  the  old  man  who 
was  called  —  Mr.  Cardross  lived  several 
years  after  then  —  lived  to  be  nearly 
ninety.       It    was     the     far     younger    life  — 
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young,  and  yet  how  old  in  suffering ! 
—  which  had  thus  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly    come     to     an     end. 

The  Earl  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  in  his  customary  attitude  of  re- 
pose— just  as  Malcolm  always  placed 
him,  and  left  him  till  the  morning. 
His  eyes  were  wide  open,  so  that 
he  could  not  have  died  in  his  sleep. 
But  how,  at  what  hour,  or  in 
what  manner  he  had  died  —  whether 
the  summons  had  been  slow  or  sud- 
den, whether  he  had  tried  to  call 
assistance        and        failed,       or  whether, 

calling  no  one,  and  troubling  no 
one,  his  fearless  soul  had  passed,  and 
chosen  to  pass,  thus  solitary  unto  its 
God  —  none      ever     knew,     or     ever     could 
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know;  and  it  was  all  the  same 
now. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  quite 
alone.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  painful  death,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features  was  perfectly 
peaceful  ;  and  they  had  already  settled 
down  into  that  mysteriously  beautiful 
death -smile  which  is  never  seen  on  any 
human     face     but     once. 

Helen  stood  and  looked  down  upon 
it  —  the  dear  familiar  face ;  now,  in  the 
grandeur  of  death,  suddenly  grown 
strange.  She  thought  of  what  they  had 
been  talking  about  last  night  concerning 
the  world  to  come.  Now,  he  knew  all. 
She  did  not  "  greet ; "  she  could  not. 
In     spite     of    its     outward     incompleteness, 
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it  had  been  a  noble  life  —  an  almost 
perfect  life  ;  and  now  it  was  ended. 
He  bad  bad  bis  desire ;  bis  poor,  helpless 
body     cumbered     him    no     more  ;  —  he    was 

"  away." 

***** 

It  was  a  bright  winter  morning  the 
day  the  Earl  of  Cairnforth  was  buried, 
—  clear  hard  frost,  and  a  little  snow, 
not  much  —  snow  never  lies  long  on 
the  shores  of  Loch  Beg.  There  was 
no  stately  funeral,  for  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  express  orders  to  the 
contrary ;  but  four  of  his  own  people, 
Malcolm  Campbell  and  three  more,  took 
on  their  shoulders  the  small  coffin, 
scarcely  heavier  than  a  child's,  and  bore 
it      tenderly      from      Cairnforth      Castle      to 
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Caimforth  kirkyard.  After  it  came  a 
long,  long  train  of  silent  mourners,  as 
is  customary  in  Scotch  funerals  —  such 
a  procession  as  had  not  been  witnessed 
for  centuries  in  all  this  country-side. 
Ere  they  left  the  Castle,  the  funeral 
prayer  was  offered  up  by  Mr.  Cardross 
— the  last  time  the  good  old  minister's 
voice  was  ever  heard  publicly  in  his 
own  parish,  —  and  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin  walked,  as  chief  mourner,  Car- 
dross  Bruce  -  Montgomerie,  the  Earl's 
adopted     son. 

And  so,  laid  beside  his  father  and 
mother,     they     left     him     to     his     rest. 

According  to  his  own  wish,  his 
grave  bears  this  inscription,  carved  upon 
a     plain     upright     stone,      which  —  also     by 
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his      particular      request  —  stands     with      its 
face     towards     the     Manse  -  windows  : — 


Ovaries  (£&foartr  Stuart  jWontgomen'e, 

THE    LAST    EARL    OF    CAIRNFORTH. 


DIED        * 


*  * 


AGED    43    YEARS. 


Thy  Will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Lately  Published,  in  One  Volume,  price  10s.  6d.  bound, 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF 

"JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN," 
"A  NOBLE  LIFE"  &c. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 


"  A.  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  heen  written. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle 
of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature — some  true  to  the  highest 
nature  —  and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us  in 
suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus 
to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a 
searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  emi- 
nently the  writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce 
'  Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault." — The  Times. 

"This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but 
better  to  have  from  one's  bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that 
little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories  that  forms  one  of  the 
comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home.  There  is  an  unaffected  worthiness 
of  tone  in  all  Miss  Mnlock's  writing  that  gives  weight  and  dignity  to 
her  simplest  conceptions.  She  has  enough  of  the  mind  of  an  artist 
to  idealise,  while  stiU  speaking  of  it  in  its  own  language  and  painting 
it  in  its  own  colours,  the  best  inner  truths  of  English  domestic  life. 
The  story  of  '  Christian's  Mistake'  shows,  through  unforced  incidents 
delightfully  set  forth,  how  a  firm  allegiance  to  duty  is  the  great 
transmuter  of  base  ores  of  life  into  finest  gold." — Examiner. 

"A  graceful  story,  written  with  much  delicacy  and  purity  of 
touch.     The  heroine  is  charming." — Athenaeum. 

"'Christian's  Mistake'  is  a  beautiful  story,  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  author's  well  established  reputation.  It  is  one  of  those 
stories  which  are  exceedingly  affecting  and  effective  by  reason  of  their 
purity-,  truth,  pathos,  and  directness.  It  is  executed  in  the  author's 
happiest  and  most  graceful  style." — Post. 
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WORKS  BY  THE   SAME  AUTHOR. 

NEW    AND    CHEAP   EDITIONS, 

Each  in  One  Volume,  price  5s. 

Elegantly   Bound  and   Illustrated. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed 
to  trace  the  career  from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian 
gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident  both  well  and  highly  wrought. 
Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written  with  great  abi- 
lity. This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely 
from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 


A    WOMAN'S    THOUGHTS 
ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind, 
the  all-embracing  charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  " — Herald. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

"  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life'  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject, 
and  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect." — Athenaeum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

'"Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have 
made  'John  Halifax'  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — 
Post.  

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"  This  book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished 
author." — Saturday  Review. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"  A  good,  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to 
read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenaeum. 
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MESSRS.  HURST  AXD  BLACKETT'S 

LIST   OF  NEW  WORKS. 


THE    HON.  GRAXTLEY  BERKELEY'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the 

Work.  30s.,  bound. 
Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  and  Napoleon  IIL ;  Kings  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Princes  Talleyrand  Esterhazy,  Napoleon,  Puckler 
Muskau;  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  Cambridge,  Wellington,  d'Orleans. 
d'Aumale.  Brunswick,  Manchester,  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Bucking- 
ham ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbourne,  Lansdowne,  Holland  Brougham  Alvanley. 
Yarmouth.  Petersham,  Craven.  Salisbury.  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow,  Malmes- 
bury.  Castlereagh,  Breadalbane,  &c.  Sirs  Robert  Peel,  T.  Lawrence,  W. 
Knighton,  George  Daafawood,  George  Warrender,  Lumley  Skeffington,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Count  d'Orsay,  Count  de  Moray,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,  Thomas  Campbell,  Beau  Brummell,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Hunt, 
W.  S.  Landor.  James  and  Horace  Smith.  Jack  Musters,  Assheton  Smith,  &c 
Ladies  Holland  Jersey,  Londonderry,  Blessington,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Landon,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  &c. 

ENGLISH     TRAVELLERS     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.     By  W.  J.  C 
Moens.     '2   vols.,  with  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

"Mr.  Moens  tells,  in  this  book,  of  his  life  among  the  brigands  as  their  prisoner 
until  the  payment  of  the  heavy  ransom  asked  for  himself  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Aynsley.  Here,  then,  is  a  man  with  a  good  Btorjr  to  telL  It  does  not  follow  as  a 
common  law  of  nature  that  he  happens  to  know  how  to  tell  it ;  but,  for  the  comfort 
of  all  who  would  like  to  make  an  honest  story  about  robbers,  full  of  adventure. 
recent  and  quite  true,  part  of  their  Christmas  leading,  be  it  known  that  Mr.  Moens 
does  know  how  to  tell  his  tale.  He  tells  it  faithfully  and  simply.  It  is  very  inte- 
resting."— £jramiiM: 

"  In  these  volumes,  the  literary  merits  of  which  are  numerous,  we  have  the  true 
story  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Moens  by  the  brigands  of  South  Italy.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  book  will  be  extensively  read ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good  It  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dens  of  these  robbers. 
It  will  bring  to  bear  upon  the  whole  system  the  public  opinion  of  Europe." — Daily 

y  --. 

••  Mr.  Moens  here  tells  the  story  of  his  captivity  among  the  brigands  of  Southern 
Italy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Moens  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aynsley  were 
captured  as  they  were  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  rains  at  Pcestum.  Mr.  Aynsley 
was  released  that  he  might  negotiate  the  ransom  of  Mr.  Moens.  That  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  taken  about  from  place  to  place  by  the  brigands,  who  were  hotly 
pursued  by  the  soldiers.  For  several  weeks  he  led  a  life  of  great  hardship,  and 
finally  was  released,  when  his  true  and  heroic  wife,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
..ynsley,  and  other  friends,  succeeded  in  raising  and  paying  £5,100  as  ransom.  Mr. 
Moens's  book  is  one  which  ought  to  be  widely  read  It  is  well  and  vividly  written, 
and  is  intensely  interesting.  It  gives  us  a  thorough  view  of  the  interior  of 
brigand  life  in  Italy."— Tkt  Star. 

"  As  a  genuine  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  mankind,  this  truthful  report  of 
the  habits  of  life,  the  motives,  characters,  and  conversation  of  a  gang  of  outlawed 
robbers  and  murderers,  dwelling  like  beasts  of  prey  in  the  wilderness,  and  waging 
war  against  the  peaceful  world  lying  beneath  their  mountain  stronghold  is  indeed  a 
remarkable  book.  The  sordid  meanness  and  callous  brutality  of  these  wolves  in 
human  shape  have  never  been  so  vividly  portrayed  The  chapters  of  the  book 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Moens  serve  to  enhance  the  interest  and  sympathy  with  which  we 
peruse  the  straightforward  and  veracious  story  of  the  principal  sufferer." — Illus- 
trated X  MR 

••  These  volumes  will  be  read  with  engrossing  interest.  They  bear  the  impress 
of  unrestrained  truthfulness  of  detail,  while  at  the  same  time  they  possess  much  of 
the  charm  of  romance.  The  literary  merits  of  the  work  are  of  no  mean  order."— 
Post. 
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A    JOURNEY  FROM  LONDON    TO    PERSE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA,   KURDISTAN,   MESOPOTAMIA,   AND    PERSIA. 

By  J.  Ussher,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.  42s.  Elegantly  bound. 
"  This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations."— Times. 

"  This  work  does  not  yield  to  any  recent  book  of  travels  in  extent  and  variety  of 
interest.  Its  title,  'From  London  to  Persepolis,'  is  well  chosen  and  highly  sugges- 
tive. A  wonderful  chain  of  association  is  suspended  from  these  two  points,  and  the 
traveller  goes  along  its  line,  gathering  link  after  link  into  his  hand,  each  gemmed 
with  thought,  knowledge,  speculation,  and  adventure.  The  reader  will  feel  that 
in  closing  this  memorable  book  he  takes  leave  of  a  treasury  of  knowledge.  The 
whole  book  is  interesting,  and  its  unaffected  style  and  quick  spirit  of  observation 
lend  an  unfailing  freshness  to  its  pages.  The  illustrations  are  beautiful,  and  have 
been  executed  with  admirable  taste  and  judgment." — Post. 

"  This  work  is  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  author,  who  has  produced  a  mass 
of  pleasant  reading,  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  Mr.  Ussher's  journey  may 
be  denned  as  a  complete  oriental  grand  tour  of  the  Asiatic  west-central  district 
He  started  down  the  Danube,  making  for  Odessa.  Thence,  having  duly  '  done  '  the 
Crimea,  he  coasted  the  Circassian  shore  in  a  steamer  to  Poti,  and  from  that  to 
Tiflis.  This  was  the  height  of  summer,  and,  the  season  being  favourable,  he  crossed 
the  Dariel  Pass  northwards,  turned  to  the  east,  and  visited  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Shamil's  country,  recently  conquered  by  the  Kussians.  Thence  he  returned  to 
Tiflis  by  the  old  Persian  province  of  Shirvan,  along  the  Caspian,  by  Derbend  and 
the  famous  fire-springs  of  Baku.  From  Tiflis  he  went  to  Gumri,  and  over  the 
frontier  to  Kars,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of  Ani,  and  through  the  Russian  territory 
to  the  Turkish  frontier  fortress  of  Bayazid,  stopping  by  the  way  at  Erivan  and  the 
great  monastery  of  Etchmiadzui.  From  Bayazid  he  went  to  Van,  and  saw  all  the 
chief  points  of  interest  on  the  lake  of  that  name ;  thence  to  Bitlis  and  Diarbekir. 
From  Diarbekir  he  went  to  Mosul  by  the  upper  road,  visited  Nineveh,  paid  his 
respects  to  the  winged  bulls  and  all  our  old  friends  there,  and  floated  on  his  raft  of 
inflated  skins  down  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad  From  Mosul  he  made  an  excursion  to 
the  devil-worshipping  country,  and  another  from  Baghdad  to  Hilleh  and  the  Birs 
Nimrud,  or  so-called  Tower  of  Babel.  After  resting  in  the  city  of  the  Caliphs,  he 
followed  the  track  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Sindbad,  to  Bassora,  only  on  board 
of  a  different  craft,  having  got  a  passage  in  the  steamer  Comet ;  and  the  English 
monthly  sailing  packet  took  him  from  Bassora  across  the  gulf  to  Bushire.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Tehran  over  the  'broad  dominions  of  the  king  of  kings,'  stopping 
at  all  the  interesting  places,  particularly  at  Persepolis ;  and  from  Tehran  returned 
home  through  Armenia  by  Trebisonde  and  the  Black  Sea."— Saturday  Review. 

FROM  CADET  TO  COLONEL :    The   Record  of 

a  Life  of  Active  Service.     By  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Seaton. 
K.C.B.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"Here  are  two  volumes  of  pleasant,  racy,  personal  memoirs  by  a  veteran 
soldier,  who,  with  the  refreshing  frankness  of  his  class,  gives  us  all  his  experiences 
from  the  day  he  took  shipping  on  the  Downs  as  a  Cadet  under  the  Old  Company, 
down  almost  to  the  present  time,  when,  full  of  years  and  honours,  he  enjoys  his 
retraite  as  a  Major-General  in  the  Queen's  service,  and  his  well-won  decoration  as 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  The  writer  buckled  on  his  sword  in  1822,  and 
made  it  do  good  service  through  the  disastrous  Cabul  campaign  and  at  the  last 
siege  of  Delhi.  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  has,  in  truth,  produced  a  delightful  book." 
— United  Service  Gazette. 

"  This  is  a  genuine  and  instructive  book.  It  is  a  record  of  Sir  Thomas  Seaton's 
own  personal  history  and  experience,  in  which  he  sheds  a  clear  light  upon  many 
questions  of  large  import,  besides  imbuing  his  narrative  with  that  lively  interest 
which  always  attaches  to  personal  adventures."— Daily  News. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD.     From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  Mater,  Esq..  F.S.A.,  Fraxcis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq..  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  Wedgwood,  and  other  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.  By  Eliza  Meteyard.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Vol.  1, 
8vo,  with  Portraits  and  above  100  other  Illustrations,  price  21s. 
elegantly  bound,  is  now  ready.  The  work  will  be  completed  in 
one  more  volume. 

"  This  is  the  Life  of  Wedgwood  to  the  expected  appearance  of  -which  I  referred 
at  Bursleni."— Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Author  by  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


•'  This  very  beautiful  book  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  which  will  contain  that 
Life  of  Wedgwood  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years  Hiss  Meteyard  has  had  in  view. 
and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  family,  and  all  who  have  papers  valuable  in  relation 
to  its  subject,  have  been  cordially  contributing.  In  his  admirable  sketch  of  Wedg- 
wood, given  at  Burslem,  it  was  to  the  publication  of  this  biography  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  looked  forward  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  book. 
To  give  their  fullest  value  to  the  engravings  of  works  of  art  which  largely  enrich 
the  volume,  the  biography  has  been  made  by  its  publishers  a  choice  specimen  of 
their  own  art  as  book-makers.  Neither  care  nor  cost  have  been  grudged." — 
Examiner. 

"The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Miss  Meteyard' s  'Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood' 
is  an  event  of  importance  in  the  sister  spheres  of  literature  and  art.  The  biographer 
of  our  great  potter  has  more  than  ordinary  fitness  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  labour 
of  love.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  practised  connoisseur  of  Ceramic 
Art,  and  she  brings  the  pleasant  energy  of  individual  taste  and  feeling  to  the  aid  of 
complete,  authentic,  and  well-arranged  information,  and  the  well-balanced 
style  of  an  experienced  litterateur.  The  interest  of  the  book  grows  with  every  page. 
The  reader  will  peruse  the  numerous  interesting  particulars  of  Wedgwood's 
family  life  and  affairs  with  unusual  satisfaction,  and  will  lay  down  the  work 
with  undoubting  confidence  that  it  will  rank  as  a  classic  among  biographies — an 
exhaustive  work  of  the  first  rank  in  its  school." — Morning  Post. 

-  Xo  book  has  come  before  us  for  some  time  so  stored  with  interesting  informa- 
tion. Miss  Meteyard  is  a  biographer  distinguished  by  a  clever  and  energetic  style, 
by  delicate  judgment,  extensive  information,  and  a  deep  interest  in  her  subject. 
The  history  of  the  Ceramic  Art  in  England,  and  the  biography  of  the  eminent  man 
who  brought  it  to  perfection,  have  evidently  been  to  her  a  labour  of  love ;  and  of 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  she  has  executed  it  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly. 
The  splendid  getting  up  of  the  work  reflects  much  credit  on  the  house  from  which 
it  is  issued." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

"The  biography  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  has  fallen  into  good  hands.  Miss  Meteyard 
has  infused  into  her  task  a  congenial  spirit,  a  cultivated  taste,  and,  in  addition  to 
fifteen  years'  study  of  her  subject,  she  has  been  able  to  enrich  her  book  with  a  mass 
of  private  letters  and  documents  relating  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  which  have  been 
wholly  inaccessible  to  other  writers.  These  give  the  work  a  character  of  reliable 
information  to  which  no  rival  can  lay  claim.  The  publishers  have  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expense  in  the  costly  illustrations  of  the  exquisite  artistic  gems  which 
adorn  the  book." — The  Shilling  Magazine. 

"  It  needs  no  special  advertisement  to  make  us  aware,  so  soon  as  we  open  the 
book,  that  this  is  the  life  of  the  great  Wedgwood,  executed  with  an  enthusiastic  in- 
dustry and  illustrated  with  a  taste  which  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  may  be  fairly  congratulated  on  having  turned 
out  the  best  English  book  of  the  year  on  art." — Macntillan's  Magazine. 

u  In  this  magnificent  volume  we  welcome  one  of  the  very  noblest  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Ceramic  art  ever  published.  We  place  it  at  once  and  perma- 
nently side  by  side  with  Bernard  Palissy's  Memoirs  and  with  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
Autobiography.  An  abundance  of  rare  and  very  precious  materials  is  here  admir- 
ably put  together  by  the  dexterous  hand  and  exquisite  taste  of  Miss  Meteyard.  A 
more  conscientious  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  the  biogra- 
pher of  a  really  great  man  has  not  been  witnessed,  we  believe,  since  the  days  of 
Boswell,  the  greatest  of  all  biographers."— Sun. 
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MEMOIRS     AND      CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  COMBERMERE,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.     2  vols.,  with  Portraits.      (In  the  Press.) 

THE     LIFE     AND     LETTERS      OF      LADY 

ARABELLA  STUART:  including  numerous  Original  and  Un- 
published Documents.  By  Elizabeth  Cooper.  2  vols,  post  8vo, 
with  Portrait.     21s.  bound. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

M.P.     2  vols.  21s. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  '  My  aim,'  he  says,  '  has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  history — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'  Histoiic  Pictures.'  " — Times. 

"  These  volumes  will  be  read  with  delight  by  those  whose  familiarity  with  their 
subjects  will  leave  them  free  to  study  the  new  and  striking  points  of  view  in  which 
they  are  set  forth ;  and  the  pure  taste  and  fervent  feeling  which  adorn  them,  while 
they  will  be  most  valuable  to  such  as  have  not  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history, 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  their  taste.  No  reader  will  lay  down  the  book  without 
feeling  grateful  to  the  gifted  mind  which  has  thus  employed  its  scanty  leisure,  and 
hoping  that  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  may  be  induced  to  continue  researches  productive 
of  so  much  profit  and  such  keen  and  rare  pleasure." — Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  here  employed  his  graceful  and  picturesque  pen  on 
some  scenes  from  modem  history.  The  reader  will  find  valuable  and  pleasant  in- 
formation in  every  page." — Morning  Herald. 

"Mr.  Cochrane  gives  evidence  in  his  '  Historic  Pictures  '  of  sufficient  vividness  of 
fancy  and  picturesqueness  in  description  to  make  his  sketches  very  lively  and 
agreeable  to  read" — Saturday  Review. 

BRIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  Maffei. 

2  vols.  8vo,  28s. 

"Two  volumes  of  interesting  research."— Times. 

"  Count  Maffei's  work  is  obviously  of  an  authentic  character.  The  preface  is 
dated  from  the  Italian  Embassy,  and  the  volumes  show  many  evidences  of  their 
author  having  had  the  advantage  of  special  information  not  hitherto  made  public. 
The  volumes  must  be  read  by  all  who  would  understand  the  present  position  of 
South  Italy.  They  are  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  combine  the  value  of  history 
with  the  entertainment  of  a  romance." — London  Review. 

"  These  extraordinary  volumes  contain  some  of  the  most  astounding  revelations 
of  brigand  life  and  adventure  the  world  ever  heard  of.  They  savour  so  much  of  the 
marvellous  that  nothing  could  induce  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  wild  legends 
but  for  the  references  given  to  documents  of  unquestionable  authority,  and  from 
which  the  narratives  are  chiefly  taken.  Let  Count  Maffei's  two  volumes  be  read  aa 
they  ought,  and  assuredly  will  be,  for  their  more  than  romantic  adventures  and 
obvious  truthful  relations,  and  all  true-hearted  Englishmen  will  for  ever  hold  all 
parties  associated  with  Italian  brigandage  in  righteous  abhorrence.  In  all  respects 
the  book  is  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  of  the  enterpi'ising  publishing 
house  from  which  it  has  issued"— Star. 

WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 
"  A  noble  tribute  to  the  great  poet."— John  Bull. 

"  This  work  is  evidence  of  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought  and  a  singular 
gracefulness  of  intellectual  expression,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal."— Observer. 
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ADVENTURES  AMONGST   THE    DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO.  By  Frederick  Botle,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     15s.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  are  very  pleasant  reading — smart,  lively,  and  indicative 
of  no  slight  amount  of  bonhomie  in  the  writer." — Athenieum. 

"  This  is  an  entertaining  book.  Mr.  Boyle  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  country,  made 
intimate  friendship  with  a  large  number  of  savage  chiefs,  lived  for  some  time  in  a 
native  village,  and  has  given  us,  in  an  entertaining  and  humorous  style,  a  very 
lively  and  pleasant  account  of  his  trip.'" — Saturday  Review. 

"The  information  contained  in  Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  recent,  and  certainly  nothing  can  surpass  the  interest  conveyed  in  his 
pages,  which  are  written  with  spirit  and  cleverness.  The  descriptions  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  climate  of  the  country,  with  its  productions 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  numberless  anecdotes  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
volume,  form  a  work  of  great  interest  and  amusement" — Observer. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

"  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one.  and  is  carried  out  with  success.  We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  author  of  this  work  has  earned  an  honourable  place  among  noble  authors." 
Athenieum. 

"  '  These  sparkling  papers  are  remarkably  full  of  sensible  thought  and  solid  in- 
formation. They  veiy  cleverly  and  very  pleasantly  sum  up  their  author's  judg- 
ment on  many  matters  of  interest." — Examiner. 

YACHTING  ROUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Bv  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College. 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated.     15s. 

"A  very  interesting  work.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  pleasant  and  ro- 
mantic yachting  voyage  than  that  of  the  author  of  this  volume  round  the  rough 
and  rugged  west  coast  of  England,  which  forms  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire. The  bold  character  of  these  coasts,  the  Lizard,  Mount  St.  Michael,  the  fine 
old  town  of  Bideford,  Gurnard's  Head,  the  rocky  Scilly  Isles,  the  small  rock  on 
which  the  Eddystone  braves  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  guides  the  mariner  up 
Channel  are  among  the  attractions  which  such  a  voyage  afforded ;  while  the  many 
small  towns  and  villages,  and  their  inhabitants,  must  have  yielded  a  considerable 
amount  of  pleasure  to  those  who  for  the  first  time  visit  these  interesting  counties. 
We  might,  if  space  permitted,  give  many  interesting  extracts  from  the  work,  which 
would  convey  to  the  reader  the  same  good  opinion  of  the  work  which  we  have  our- 
selves formed  from  its  perusal" — Observer. 

"  Mr.  L'Estrange's  course  seems  to  have  led  him  from  North  Devon  round  by  the 
Land's  End  and  Scilly  Isles  to  Plymouth,  and  the  reader  may  well  imagine  how 
much  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic,  both  in  natural  scenery  and  historic  legend, 
such  a  voyage  opened  out.  The  writing  is  simple  and  natural.  Mr.  L'Estrange 
tells  things  as  he  saw,  me  with,  or  heard  them,  with  no  effort  at  display  or  effect, 
and  those  who  trust  to  his  pages  need  not  fear  being  disappointed  We  commend 
this  handsomely  got-up  work  to  the  attention  of  all  desirous  of  pleasant  informa- 
tion upon  a  comparatively  but  imperfectly  known  portion  of  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions."— Era. 

A  PERSONAL   NARRATIVE   OF   THIRTEEN 

YEARS1  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  W7.LD  TRIBES  OF 
KHOXDISTAX,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.  By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.  1  vol.  8vo, 
with  Illustrations. 

"Major-General  Campbell's  book  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  present  season."— Athemeum. 
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MY    LIFE    AND    RECOLLECTIONS.      By   the 

Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley.    Vols.  I.  and  II ,  with  Portrait.    30s. 

"  A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modern  literature.  We  have 
here  a  picture  in  the  recollections  of  a  living  man  of  a  state  of  society  which  is  now 
superseded,  and  of  which  very  few  relics  still  remain  to  be  illustrated.  In  the 
present  case  there  is  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  resentment,  rightly  or  wrongly 
entertained,  for  what  the  author  considered  to  be  a  family  plot  and  persecution.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  keen  appreciation  of  natural  objects,  his  thorough  intimacy 
with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  his  powers  of  observation, 
but  a  creditable  testimony  to  his  possession  of  some  of  the  higher  humanities. 
Like  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  clear  that  he  '  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were 
their  father,'  and  we  cannot  but  be  tolerant  of  a  true  sportsman  who  might  have 
played  a  better  part  if  he  had  had  better  opportunities."— T/ie  Times. 

"  A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modern  literature." — Times. 

"  There  is  a  large  fund  of  amusement  in  these  volumes.  The  details  of  the  au- 
thor's life  are  replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A  book  so  brimful  of  anecdote 
cannot  but  be  successful." — Athenseum. 

"  This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  amusing  matter;  and  that  it  will  create  a 
sensation  no  one  can  doubt.  Mr.  Berkeley  can  write  delightfully  when  he  pleases. 
His  volumes  will,  of  course,  be  extensively  read,  and,  as  a  literary  venture,  may  be 
pronounced  a  success." — Post. 

"  A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy. Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and  well. 
The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they  were 
related  at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy." — Spectator. 

HAUNTED  LONDON.    By  Walter  Thornbury. 

1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

21s.,  elegantly  bound. 

"  Haunted  London  is  a  pleasant  book." — Athenaeum. 

"  A  very  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  book.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Fairholt." — Saturday  Review. 

"Pleasant  reading  is  Mr.  Thornbury's  '  Haunted  London  ' — a  gossiping,  historical, 
antiquarian,  topographical  volume,  amusing  both  to  the  Londoner  and  the  country 
cousin." — Star. 

"  Mr.  Thornbury  points  out  to  us  the  legendary  houses,  the  great  men's  birth- 
places and  tombs,  the  haunts  of  poets,  the  scenes  of  martyrdom,  the  battle-fields  of 
old  factions.  The  book  overflows  with  anecdotical  gossip.  Mr.  Fairholt's  drawings 
add  alike  to  its  value  and  interest." — Notes  anal  Queries. 

"  As  pleasant  a  book  as  well  could  be,  forming  a  very  handsome  volume — an 
acquisition  either  for  the  table  or  the  bookshelf.  A  capital  title  is  '  Haunted 
Loudon  ' — for  is  it  not  haunted,  this  London  of  ours?  Haunted  happily,  by  ghosts  of 
memories  that  will  not  be  laid.  What  footsteps  have  not  traversed  these  cause- 
ways, inhabited  these  dweliing-houses,  prayed  in  these  churches,  wept  in  these 
graveyards,  laughed  in  these  theatres?  And  of  all  these  Mr.  Thornbury  dis- 
courses— shrewdly,  like  an  observant  man  of  the  world  ;  gracefully,  like  a  skilled 
man  of  letters  ;  lovingly,  like  a  sympathizing  fellow-creature  ;  courtier  and  play- 
wright, student  and  actress,  statesman  and  mountebank,  he  has  an  eye  for  them 
all.  Saunter  with  him  down  any  street,  and  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  it  we 
wager  you  will  be  wiser  than  at  starting — certainly  you  will  have  been  entertained." 
— Sun. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LIFE  OF  ADVEN- 
TURE. By  William  Stamer,  Esq.  ('  Mark  Tapley.')  2  vols, 
with  Portrait.     (Just  ready.) 

GARIBALDI   AT    HOME:    Notes    of    a    Visit    to 

Caprera.     By  Sir  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bart.     8vo,  with  Illus- 
trations.    (In  the  Press.) 
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COURT  AND   SOCIETY   FROM  ELIZABETH 

TO  AXXE,  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  Duke 
of  Manchester.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Fine  Portraits. 

"  The  Duke  of  Manchester  has  done  a  welcome  service  to  the  lover  of  gossip  and 
secret  history  by  publishing  these  family  papers.  Persons  who  like  to  see  greatness 
without  the  plumes  and  mail  in  which  history  presents  it,  will  accept  these  volumes 
with  hearty  thanks  to  their  noble  editor.  In  them  will  be  found  something  new 
about  many  men  and  women  in  whom  the  reader  can  never  cease  to  feel  an  inte- 
rest— much  about  the  divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Catherine  of  Arragon — a 
great  deal  about  the  love  affairs  of  Queen  Elizabeth — something  about  Bacon,  and 
(indirectly)  about  Shakspeare — more  about  Lord  Essex  and  Lady  Eich — the  very 
strange  story  of  Walter  Montagu,  poet,  profligate,  courtier,  pervert,  secret  agent,  abbot 
— many  details  of  the  Civil  War  and  Cromwell's  Government,  and  of  the  Restoration — 
much  that  is  new  about  the  Eevolution  and  the  Settlement,  the  exiled  Court  of  St. 
Crernlains,  the  wars  of  William  of  Orange,  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  the  in- 
trigues of  Duchess  Sarah,  and  the  town  life  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  during  the 
days  of  Anne.  With  all  this  is  mingled  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  the  loves  of  great 
poets,  the  frailties  of  great  beauties,  the  rivalries  of  great  wits,  the  quarrels  of  great 
peers." — Athenaeum. 

"These  volumes  are  sure  to  excite  curiosity.  A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  is 
here  collected,  from  sources  which  are  not  within  everybody's  reach." — Times. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING, 

Minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Illustrated  by 
his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  Revised,  in  1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  os.,  bound. 

u  We  who  read  these  memoirs  must  own  to  the  nobility  of  Irving's  character,  the 
grandeur  of  his  aims,  and  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  friend  Carlyle  bears  this  testi- 
mony to  his  worth: — -I  call  him.  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial 
enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  hope  to  find.'  A  character  such  as  this  is  deserving  of 
study,  and  his  life  ought  to  be  written  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  undertaken  the  work  and 
has  produced  a  biography  of  considerable  merit  The  author  fully  understands  her 
.  hero,  and  sets  forth  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.  The 
book  is  a  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant's  '  Life  of  Edward  Irving '  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is 
copious,  earnest,  and  eloquent.  On  every  page  there  is  the  impress  of  a  large  and 
masterly  comprehension,  and  of  a  bold,  fluent,  and  poetic  skill  of  portraiture.  Irving 
as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor  is  not  only  fully  sketched  but  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression." — Edinburgh  Review. 

■•A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of 
instruction,  interest,  and  consolation."— Saturday  Review. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.    By  Victor  Hugo. 

Authorized  English  Translation.  1  vol.  8vo,  12s. 
"M  Victor  Hugo  has  produced  a  notable  and  brilliant  book  about  Shakespeare. 
M.  Hugo  sketches  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  and  makes  of  it  a  very  effective  picture. 
Imagination  and  pleasant  fancy  are  mingled  with  the  facts.  There  is  high  colour- 
ing, but  therewith  a  charm  which  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  painted  by  a  foreign  hand.  The  biographical  details  are  manipulated 
by  a  master's  hand,  and  consequently  there  is  an  agreeable  air  of  novelty  even 
about  the  best  known  circumstances." — Athenxum. 

LIFE    IN    JAVA;   with    SKETCHES    of    the 

JAVANESE.     By  William  Barrington  DAlmeida.     2  vols,  post 
8vo,  with  Illustrations.     21s.,  bound. 
"  '  Life  in  Java  '  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.    The  author  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  country  and  people  not  generally  known." — Athenxum. 

••  Mr.  D' Almeida's  volumes  traverse  interesting  ground.  They  are  rilled  with  good 
and  entertaining  matter." — Examiner. 

"  A  very  entertaining  work.  The  author  has  given  most  interesting  pictures  of  the 
country  and  the  people.  There  are  not  many  authentic  works  on  Java,  and  these 
volumes  will  rank  among  the  best."' — Post. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSES.    HURST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORKS— Continued 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  OPERA.  By  Ben- 
jamin Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author  by  Count  D'Orsay.     16s. 

"Mr.  Lumley's  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really  a  well-digested  his- 
tory of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time,  interspersed  with  sound 
opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections."— Times. 

"  As  a  repertory  of  anecdote,  we  have  not  for  a  long  while  met  with  anything  at 
all  comparable  to  these  unusually  brilliant  and  most  diversified  Reminiscences.  They 
reveal  the  Twenty  Years'  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  us  in  the  thick  and 
throng  of  all  his  radiant  associations.  They  take  us  luringly— as  it  were,  led  by  the 
button-hole— behind  the  scenes,  in  every  sense  of  that  decoying  and  profoundly 
attractive  phrase.  They  introduce  us  to  all  the  stars — now  singly,  now  in  very  con- 
stellations. They  bring  us  rapidly,  delightfully,  and  exhilaratingly  to  a  knowledge 
so  intimate  of  what  has  really  been  doing  there  in  the  Eealm  of  Song,  not  only  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  in  the  green-room,  but  in  the  reception-apartment  of  the  Director 
himself,  that  we  are  cm  courant  with  all  the  whims  and  oddities  of  the  strange  world 
in  which  he  fills  so  high  and  responsible  a  position.  Reading  Mr.  Lumley,  we  now 
know  more  than  we  have  ever  known  before  of  such  Queens  of  the  Lyric  stage  as 
Pasta,  Catalini,  Malibran,  Grisi,  Sontag,  and  Piccolomini— of  such  light-footed  fairies 
of  the  ballet  as  Taglioni,  Fanny  Ellsler,  and  Cerito— of  such  primi  tenori  as  Rubini, 
Mario,  Gardoni,  and  G-iuglini— of  such  baritones  as  Ronconi  and  Tamburini— or  of 
such  bassi  profondi  as  the  wondrous  Staudigl  and  the  mighty  Lablache.  Nay,  Mr. 
Lumley  takes  us  out  of  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  away  from  the  clang  of  the 
orchestra,  into  the  dream-haunted  presence  of  the  great  composers  of  the  age,  bring- 
ing us  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  among  others,  with  Rossini,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer, 
Verdi,  Balfe,  and  Donizetti  He  lets  us  into  the  mysteries  of  his  correspondence — 
now  with  Count  Cavour,  now  with  Prince  Metternich— for,  in  his  doings,  in  his 
movements,  in  his  negotiations,  Sovereigns,  Prime  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and 
Governments  are,  turn  by  turn,  not  merely  courteously,  but  directly  and  profoundly 
interested !  Altogether,  Mr.  Lumley's  book  is  an  enthralling  one.  It  is  written  with 
sparkling  vivacity,  and  is  delightfully  interesting  throughout."— Sun. 

MEMOIRS    OF    JANE    CAMERON,   FEMALE 

CONVICT.     By  a  Prison   Matron,   Author  of  "  Female  Life  in 
Prison."     2  vols.     21s. 

"  This  narrative,  as  we  can  well  believe,  is  truthful  in  every  important  particular — 
a  faithful  chronicle  of  a  woman's  fall  and  rescue.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  widely 
read. ' ' — Examiner. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S  WIFE   IN    INDIA,    CHINA,    AND    NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter,  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols.     21s. 
"Mrs.  Muter's  travels  deserve  to  be  recommended,  as  combining  instruction  and 

amusement  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree.  The  work  has  the  interest  of  a  romance 

added  to  that  of  history."— Athenxum. 

TRAVELS   ON  HORSEBACK  IN    MANTCHU 

TARTARY:  being  a   Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 

China.     By  George  Fleming,   Military  Train.     1   vol.  royal  8vo, 

with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Mr.  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  charming  one.  He  has  an  untrodden  region  to 

tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.  Life-like  descriptions  are 

interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventure,  some  of 

them  revealing  no  common  artistic  power." — Spectator. 

SPORT   AND    SPORTSMEN :   A  Book  of  Recol- 

lections.     By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq.     1  vol.     (Just  ready.) 
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MESSES.   HURST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   'WORKS— Continued. 


ADVENTURES  AND  RESEARCHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.     By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  &c  '  1  vol. 
demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"  Dr.  Mouat's  book,  whilst  forming  a  most  important  and  valuable  contribution 
to  ethnology,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Atheruewn. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with"— Daily  Nam. 

A  WINTER  IN  UPPER  AND  LOWER  EGYPT. 

By  G.  A.  Hoskixs,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol.,  with  Illustrations. 

POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE 

AND  ART.     By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.     Svo.     5s. 

GREECE     AND     THE     GREEKS.      Being    the 

Narrative  of  a  "Winter  Residence  and  Summer  Travel  in  Greece 
and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary 
Howitt.     2  vols. 

MEMOIRS     OF     CHRISTINA,     QUEEN     OF 

SWEDEN.     By  Henry  Woodhead.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait. 

ENGLISH  WOMEN   OF  LETTERS.     By  Julia 

Kavanagh,  Author  of  "  Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  "  French  Women  of 
Letters,"  "  Beatrice,"  Arc.     2  vols. 

THE    OKAVANGO    RIVER:    A    NARRATIVE 

OF  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE.  By 
C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Nganii."  1  vol.,  with  Portrait 
and  numerous  Illustrations. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE 

AMOOR,  and  the  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
and  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.  Second  Edition.  Royal  Svo,  with  Map  and  83 
Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 

ITALY    UNDER    VICTOR    EMMANUEL.      A 

Personal  Narrative.     By  Count  Charles  Arrivabene.     2  vols.  Svo. 

THE  LIFE   OF   J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  from 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  Fellow 
Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  2  vols.  Svo,  with  Por- 
traits and  other  Hlustrations. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CHURCHES;  or, 

THE   PAPACY    AND    THE    TEMPORAL   POWER.      By  Dr. 
Dollingeb.     Translated  by  W.  B.  Mac  Cabe.     Svo. 
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A  NOBLE  LIFE     By  the  Author  of  <  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman,'  '  Christian's  Mistake,'  &c.     2  vols. 

"This  is  another  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  auther  of  'John  Halifax  ' 
speaks,  out  of  a  generous  heart,  the  purest  truths  of  life.  Of  the  mere  skeleton  of 
the  story  there  would  not  be  much  to  tell,  but  in  the  clothing  of  it  with  warm  flesh 
and  blood  the  auther  uses  her  own  magic  arts.  The  chief  of  them  are  her  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  right  and  kind  in  human  intercourse,  and  her  habitual 
solution  of  all  problems  of  life  by  reference  only  to  the  highest  grounds  of  action." 
— Examiner. 

"In  a  'Noble  Life'  the  author  of  'John  Halifax' has  given  us  a  book  which  is 
really  refreshing  reading.  The  book  is  not  overloaded  with  characters.  The 
interest  is  centred  on  some  two  or  three  persons,  but  unusual  care  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  their  delineation.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  grace  with 
which  the  story  is  told.  For  its  style  only  it  is  worth  reading,  so  easy  and  pure  is  the 
diction.  Add  to  this  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
'A  Noble  Life'  is  a  book  to  be  got  and  read  as  soon  as  possible." — Star. 

"  Few  men  and  no  women  wiil  read  "  A  Noble  Life  "  without  feeling  themselves 
the  better  for  the  effort." — Spectator. 

"  This  interesting  story  is  beautifully  written,  and  the  noblest  moral  lessons  are 
most  earnestly  enforced." — Sun. 

"  This  book  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  its  kind  that  modern 
fiction  has  produced.     It  deserves  a  wide  perusal." — Dispatch. 

GREATHEART :  A  Story  of  Modern  Life.    By 

Walter  Thornbury,  author  of  '  Haunted  London,'  &c.     3  vols. 

FALKNER  LYLE.      By  Mark  Lemon.     3  vols. 
GILBERT    RUGGE.     By  the  Author  of  <A  First 

Friendship,'  &c.     3  vols. 

MILLY'S  HERO.     By  the  Author  of  <  Grandmother's 

Money.'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  situation  of  two  women  in  love  with  the  same  man  has  always  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  writers  of  fiction.  The  author  of  '  Milly's  Hero'  has  depicted 
with  considerable  skill  the  moral  attitude  of  two  women  under  such  circumstances. 
The  book  is  worth  reading." — Saturday  Review. 

"  'Milly's  Hero'  is  an  interesting  story,  exceedingly  well  told.  The  book  is  full 
of  charming  touches  of  real  life,  done  by  one  who  has  been  able  largely  to  notice 
and  to  comprehend  the  differing  characters  and  idiosyncracies  of  individuals. 
Special  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  heroine  of  the  story.  The  plot  of  the 
novel  is  well  conceived  and  carefully  worked  out,  and  the  result  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  most  interesting  story." — Star. 

HESTER'S   SACRIFICE.     By  the  Author  of   <  St. 

Olave's,'  &c.     3  vols.  (Just  ready.) 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE.     By  the  Author 

of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  &c.,  3  vols. 

"  The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe  has  very  considerable  merits.  It  is  a  very  readable 
novel,  written  in  a  good  style.  The  Author  can  give  excellent  descriptions  both  of 
scenery  and  character." — Saturday  Review.  "  The  interest  of  this  story  is  well  sus- 
tained to  the  last" — Reader.  "The  Author  displays  imaginative  faculties  of  a 
higher  order  than  in  his  previous  works.  Throughout  the  whole  book  there  is  a 
pervading  sense  of  power  and  finish." — Post.  "A  clever  novel." — Examiner.  "A 
charming  book.  From  incident  to  incident  the  reader  is  led  in  pleasant  surprise 
and  ever  growing  interest." — Star. 

CHRONICLES    OF    DARTMOOR.        By  Mrs. 

Marsh.     3  vols. 

"  It  is  very  long  since  we  have  read  so  capital  a  novel  as  this.  It  is  in  all  respects 
well  and  cleverly  written.  It  has  genuine  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  genuine 
wit,  and  genu'ne  novelty.  The  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Devonshire 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book." — Observer. 
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AGNES.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  The  Life 

of  Edward  Irving,"  &c,  3  vols. 

"  '  Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenaeum. 

'"Agnes'  has  that  stamp  of  first-rate  power  which  no  one  can  mistake.  It  is  a 
narrative  of  deep  interest." — Reader. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  lady  novelists.  In  her  works 
there  are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  The 
grace  of  her  style,  its  tranquillity,  its  unstudied  but  by  no  means  negligent  elegance, 
have  a  peculiar  charm.  '  Agnes'  is  a  stoiy  wrought  out  with  the  skill  and  unex- 
aggerated  pathos  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant's  readers  are  familiar.  Its  pathetic 
and  refined  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Post. 

DOCTOR  HAROLD.    By  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  Author 

of  "  Temptation,  or  a  Wife's  Perils,"  &c,  3  vols. 
"'Dr.  Harold'  is  a  clever  story,  elegantly  written,  well  devised,  natural,  and 
developed  with  gradually  growing  interest.  The  Doctor  is  charmingly  sketched." 
— Post.  "  A  very  charming  book ;  it  is  of  great  interest,  is  gracefully  written,  and 
full  of  true  and  tender  human  feeling."-— Star.  "  The  merits  of  '  Dr.  Harold'  are 
great.     It  is  a  really  good  book." — Spectator. 

CHRISTIAN'S    MISTAKE.      By    the    Author    of 

"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."     1  vol. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all 
true  to  nature — some  time  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a 
story  which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render 
human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own.  Even  if  tried 
by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  'should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake  "  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

••This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have 
from  one's  bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and 
wholesome  stories  that  fomis  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — 
Examiner. 

THE   PEMBERTON  FAMILY.       Edited    by  the 

Author  of  "  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  novel,  as  pure  and  noble  in  motive  and  moral  as  it  is 
interesting  and  affecting  as  a  story.  The  delicate  and  refined  taste,  the  imex- 
aggerated  simplicity  of  style,  and  the  fervour  and  pathos  which  marked  the  former 
works  of  this  lady,  are  all  recognizable  in  '  The  Peniberton  Family.'  "—Post 

MISS  CAREW.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Author 

of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"Never  has  the  author's  brilliant  and  vivacious  style  been  more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  in  this  very  original  and  charming  story." — Stm. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bellbw. 

T/tird  Edition,  Revised.     3  vols. 
"  This  book  is  well  written.    The  story  is  interesting  and  full  of  incident.     The 
accounts  of  the  various  old  families  and  family  places  are  extremely  well  done. 
The  picture  of  life  at  Hampton  Court  is  very  good,  and  there  is  an  amusing  account 
of  a  commemoration  day  at  Oxford." — Athemmm. 

OSWALD  HASTINGS;  or,   the   Adventures   of   a 

Queen's  Aide-de-Camp.  By  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys,  93rd  Sutherland 

Highlanders,  3  vols. 
"  This  is  a  brisk,  rattling  story  of  military  life  and  success,  by  a  writer  who  has 
personally  seen  much  of  that  about  which  he  writes,  and  can,  moreover,  write  well 
about  that  which  he  has  personally  seen.    With  young  soldiers  '  Oswald  Hastings' 
will  be  popular,  and  it  will  be  heard  of  in  drawing-rooms."— Athenseitm. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Gd. 

LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  EDITION  FOR  1866  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family- 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Poll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject."— Spectator 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  mostuseful  publication." — Times. 
"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— Herald. 
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HUEST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OP 

POPTJLAK  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLTTSTBATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Librarv  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  and  cheap  Bhape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits,  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— Post. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— aChristian gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Thtf  Mghout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high-spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as*  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— Scotsman. 


VOL.  III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit."— Quarterly  Review. 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  '  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  '—a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque." — Sun. 


VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant."— Atlienceum. 


VOL.  V.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  "Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 
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VOL.  VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  *  Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by- 
its  admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  lis 
the  essential  attributes  of  Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart, 
and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed."— Post. 

VOL.  VIL— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners, still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written."— Messenger. 


VOL.  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeiing  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posedtoeveryideaof  human  infallibility  representedin  Papal  domination."— Athenceum. 


VOL.  IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

n  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Mulock.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is  for- 
tunate in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect." — Athenaeum. 


VOL.  X.—THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading."— Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Observer. 


VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming."— Athenceum. 


VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform."— Examiner. 


VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 
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VOL.  XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.    Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one 
may  be  read  in  half  an  hour."— Standard. 

VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 
"  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— Sunday  Times. 

VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction."—  The  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  '  Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made'  John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Post. 


VOL.  XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Post. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

■"  We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of  'Martraivt  and  her  Ih-idesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax  '  and  '  The  Caxtons.'  " — Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Serjeant  at  Law. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.    The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 

VOL.  XXL— ADELE.  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character  painting."— Athenaum. 

VOL.  XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  (iiminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 

VOL.  XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money  '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting,  and  there  is  throughout 
a  healthy  tone  of  morality."— Athenaeum. 

VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  ESQ. 
"  A.  delightful  book."— Athenreum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  andre-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Lancet. 
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VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  "We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.  It  is  well  worth  the 
study." — Atlienceum.  

VOL.  XXYL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  ft  is  instruct- 
ive."— Atlienceum.  "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told.  All  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  life-like  naturalness."— Herald.  "  The  spirit  of  the  whole  book  is  excellent.  It 
is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'  "—Examiner- 


VOL.  XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.  It  is  a  vigorous  novel."—  Times. 
"  A  novel  of  rare  excellence ;  fresh  in  its  thought,  and  with  a  brave  soul  speaking 
through  it.    It  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  work."— Examiner. 


VOL.  XXVIIL— LES  MISERABIES.    BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables  '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


VOL.  XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle 
with  repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work 
of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it."—  Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLirHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."—  Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— Saturday  Review. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression."— Edinburgh  Review. 

VOL.  XXXL— ST  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing, 
as  well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Olave's  '  is  the  work  of  an  art- 
ist.   The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— Atlienceum. 


VOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize. 
These  racy  '  Traits'  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American 
humour."— Post. 


